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THE POINSETT-CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE 


Edited by SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 


FOREWORD 


This correspondence runs from 1833 to 1847 and consists of 
some sixty letters now in the collection of the South Carolina His- 
torical Society. They cover roughly the last active phase of 
Poinsett’s very varied and sometimes adventurous life, the period 
between his semi-successful fight against Nullification and his 
retirement from the War Office and public life. 

Probably these letters will disclose nothing of vital importance 
about Poinsett. They show him less on active duty than on 
fatigue, keeping up with what is going on in South Carolina 
politics but giving himself increasingly to the pleasant work of 
cultivating gardens old and new, and bringing back into shape 
his wife’s rice plantation. The variety of errands he gave young 
Campbell bring us into touch with a great many Charleston 
notables, particularly of the rather distinguished little Unionist 
party to which they both belonged, a party just then welded into 
fervent intimacies by the popular cause they had opposed. Also 
these often very cursively written messages show their author 
in the amiable role of a confidant, advising and guiding the younger 
man through the difficulties and disappointments of a not too 
smooth romance. 
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J. B. Campbell Esq.! 
Charleston, 
So. Ca. 

On board the good Ship Sutton 

Lat. 37° 21” Nth. 

5th. Oct. 1833 
My dear Sir 

I just recollect to have forgotten to call and tell Mr. May the 

Cabinet maker Qn. St. what is to be done with my card tables— 
tell him they are to be levelled nothing more and especially let 
him abstain from cleaning them up and making them look new— 
a thing I abhor—I like old looking furniture and as they will 
probably go to the Cottage? newness must be avoided. Apropos of 
old furniture have my desk and drawers now at Carroll’s fixed and 
put up in my bed room at the Cottage. Mrs. J. Johnson Tradd 
St. gave me an old table, pray have it transported to the said 
cottage. I forgot to tell you that Mr. Varden engaged to give the 
building another coat of wash which he, honest man, calls paint 
and to finish the inside, for all of which work he is to receive $93. 
Now all of the above sum having been paid I leave to your dis- 
cretion whether he shall be obliged to fulfill his agreement, or a 
more honest man employed. The room below must be coloured 
a french grey, the colour of my library in Canonsborough.* Yea- 
dont knows. I do not mean to paint it with oil colour; but to 
treat it with lime wash dashed with colour and glue. I do not 
think it necessary to put up anything before the glass door in 
front, if we have a rustic portico. I will put up an iron rod or 
something of the kind to prevent my friends from walking or 
tumbling out. Paint the rails between the panes white, not black, as 


1 James Butler Campbell (1808-1883) came from Massachusetts to Charles- 
ton in 1826. Admitted to the Bar 1832. Elected U. S. Senator just after the 
Confederate War. Long president of the New England Society. Charleston 
Year Book 1883. 

2 Poinsett at this time owned a quantity of Charleston real estate. Possibly 
this was the “handsome and desirable residence near East end of Mary street, 
Wraggsborough, known as the Cottage, now in occupation of James Smith 
Rhett’’, advertised in the Courier Apl. 18, 1839. 

3 At the Grove, where Poinsett gave his celebrated breakfasts, for which see 
Ravenel, Charleston the Place and the People. 

‘Richard Yeadon, sometime editor of the Courier. 
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Varden has done at the sides. Do tell O’Neale not to disturb the 
window in the very little room near the chimney. Light may be 
wanted near the fireplace and I will invent some window and send 
it on the plan. Give me the height & width of the lead lattice 
windows as a guide. 

We have had head winds and calms ever since we left the bar 
except a few hours when passing Hatteras. We are now between 
the Chesapeake & Delaware with a hard hearted North Easter 
beating to windward. My companions are young sailors and 
fret at wind and weather and worry the Captain with questions. 
Mrs. Laforge is rather pretty but sea sickness and impatience 
combined are terrible destroyers of a lady’s charms. I never 
understood Shakespeare’s green & yellow melancholy, with which 
he makes a love lorn damsel pine, until I saw some ladies sea sick. 
Now I am really on my element when at sea. This cold air is 
invigorating & I should have no objection to be at sea for another 
week. You know I brought no books with me and have been com- 
pelled to read the history of England and pencil sketches by a 
certain Miss Leslie the most silly stuff. Mr. Laforge had some 
light reading which I have despatched and I this morning pounced 
upon a ragged volume of Elegant Extracts in prose and found 
Swift’s delectable Gulliver’s Travels, and to my infinite edifica- 
tion discovered, to rights, which I told you the Yankees replied if 
they intended to answer your call forthwith, to be downright good 
old English. When Gulliver was dropt by the Brobdinag Eagles 
into the sea and his house towed to the English ship and gutted of 
all its valuables by order of the Captain, Swift says “they let the 
hull drop into the sea, which by reason of etc. etc. sunk #o rights’’, 
i.e. incontinently. 

Poor Laforge has been sea sick and is not well now with this vile 
pitching motion. He attributes his woeful condition altogether to 
the turtle soup of the Union Picnic, although he frequently des- 
cants upon its excellence and thinks our friend Stedman’s cook 
ought to be knighted. I don’t know what ought to be done with 
Captn. Berry’s cook. He gives us over done ducks, a bird I 
dislike. But then I have sea air and bread and biscuits and beef 
too and good health and am satisfied. Berry is a good sailor & 
the Sutton a good ship. We had a race yesterday with a fast ship 
from Jamaica bound to New York and beat her far away, which so 
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rejoiced the Captain that he threw his hat upon the deck and 
danced upon it. Our adversary was a good natured person for we 
were becalmed in the afternoon and he sent his boat three miles 
with a present of Oranges & Jamaica papers. The latter were 
filled with debates on the “plunder bill” and remarks thereon, 
together with extracts from our papers principally respecting that 
respectable person A. K. Avery.’ I'll leave a little space to be 
filled whenever we get into New York or if we see the smoke of the 
David Brown.’ She must have had a famous (torn) to New York. 
Did ever you write a gossippy letter in a stiff breeze and choppy 
sea. I should like to see Needham do that same. 
Off the Capes of the Delaware 
6th Octr. Sunday Morng. 
Wind E. N. E. squally both in and out of the ship 
Durum; sed levious fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas 

Mrs. Laforge says she does not understand latin, that patientia 
is not feminine and that Horace never was at sea in such weather 
in all his life. Having written up my log I’ll go see the ship put in 
stays—no I wont pun, altho it was at my finger’s ends. 

Tuesday Octr. 8th. 1833 

We were for two or three hours this morning in imminent danger. 
We are now going up the harbour and past the quarantine ground. 
It blew very heavy from the S. E. and so thick we could not see 
the ships length. We were drifting badly on the shore. It 
cleared for a moment & we discovered the Hook light.—Caesarem 
vehis—Berry looked blue, Laforge did not know his danger and 
said it looked grand! Let Doctr. Johnson’ and all friends know 
I am well & safe in harbour. My kindest compliments to Mr. 
Bennett® & family—ever yours, 


J.R.P. 


5 “Rey, E. K. Avery has in press in Boston, a history of his acquaintance 
with Sarah Maria Cornell and a full statement of where he was on the afternoon 
of December 20, 1833”. Courier July 22, 1832. For further news of him see 
the Courier September 16, 1833. 

6 A steam clipper then plying between Charleston and New York. 

7 Joseph Johnson, M. D., later author of the Reminiscences. 

8 Thomas Bennett (1781-1865) Governor of South Carolina 1820-1822, 
then a strong Unionist. 
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J. B. Campbell, Esqr. 
No. 9 State Street 
Charleston, So. Ca. 
White house Pedee® 
Novr. 20th 1833 
My dear Sir 

I received your letter of the 25th Octr. on my arrival at George- 
town S. Ca. it had been sent from Old Point!” to Georgetown D. C. 
and thence here. Whether it had improved by its travels or not I 
cant say but it was a very acceptable epistle. The conduct of 
Brothers Cramer was worthy their character and confirms the 
good opinion I always entertained of them. With respect to the 
P. O. advertising I had already asked it for the Courier, but will 
repeat the application. If you can come to an understanding 
with Yeadon about the third of that Paper I will help you cheer- 
fully with my name. You speak doubtingly of my intimacy with 
the Bennetts being kept up. Iam as I hope you know steady in 
my friendships and it shall be no fault of me or mine if the friend- 
ship I have felt to Mr. Bennett & his family be in the slightest 
degree impaired by my having abandoned the very respectable 
fraternity of Bachelors.! My dear friend let me advise you to 
do the same earlier than I did, indeed as soon as you can find some 
good natured person to have you. If it was not so cold I would 
write you a homily upon the subject; but I can scarcely hold my 
pen. 

I must thank you however very sincerely and as warmly as the 
weather will let me for your letter of the 6th. and the Newspapers 
which were very acceptable. I wish you would send me to George- 
town, S. C. any letters that may be from any of the heads of de- 


9 For descriptions of White House Plantation see Fredericka Bremer, The 
Homes of the New World; William Howard Russell, My Diary North and South, 
Elizabeth W. Allston Pringle (Patience Pennington), The Diary of a Woman 
Rice Planter and Chronicles of Chicora W ood. 

10Qld Point Comfort, Virginia. 

11 “Married on Thursday evening, 24th. ult. at the residence of Col. Eustis, 
Fort Monroe Norfolk Harbor, HON. JOEL R. POINSETT to MRS. MARY 
PRINGLE, both of Charleston, South Carolina.” Courier, Nov. 1, 1833. 
Mary, daughter of Ralph and Elizabeth (Stead) Izard, married first John 
Julius Pringle Jr. From her father she inherited White House Plantation and 
the old Izard house on Broad Street. 
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partments from Washington. Others can wait, and write me 
especially the state of affairs at the Cottage—Is it habitable? 

I do not know whether the Nullifiers will be disappointed or 
not, but I really have not the least intention of leaving the coun- 
try,” and married to reidicate (sic. rededicate?) myself to the soil 
of South Carolina. Nothing on earth shall drive me from it. I 
am addicted to obstinacy and the more they want me away the 
more I wont go. I have a good many things to make myself ac- 
quainted with here; but hope to be in town in about ten days. 

Write to me by Friday’s mail and by Sunday’s and I will send to 
the Office on Saturday & Monday. Send me one or two papers. 
Do not send after this as I shall be making ready to go to town. I 
am thus particular because I have 9 miles to send and folks busy. 

My regards to Mr. Bennett & the Ladies 

Ever my dear Campbell 
yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 
Ask Doctr. Johnson what letters are in his possession for me & 
send me a list of them, where from etc. Remember me to him & 
to Mr. Pringle very kindly. 


To j. B.C. 
White house 
Pedee 30th Decr. 
1833 

My dear Sir 

We arrived here without accident. The horses proved good 
travellers and if I can match the big horse I shall not buy any more 
this winter. 

I will be obliged to you to ask Howard to put down a few more 
plants in my town garden. A Lagostraemia and a Pittisporum 
and any thing to fill it up. If he has not planted all the bulbs he 
took up from the Cannonsborough garden he might put down 
some in Broad Street. I wish you would make a collection of 
cuttings and send them up by the John Stoney, the Schooner in 
our employ, which must be leaving town now. Lewis & Robert- 


12 As Col. William Drayton and a number of other Unionists had done. 
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son will inform you all about her where abouts & probable time of 
sailing. Cuttings of all manner of Roses, Pittisporum, Myrtles, 
Etc. Etc. Seeds of the wild orange, a peck at least. At Belvi- 
dere the Doctr.* can give you a great variety of cuttings for all 
which we shall be thankfull. Think nothing too common, we 
have literally nothing here. Even a Multiflora will be acceptable. 
Lots of daily roses, cuttings will do and we will strive to make 
them grow. Seeds of Arbor vitae etc. etc. Cuttings of Cape 
Jessamine, the Japanese honey suckle, and above all a few roots of 
Ivy to be had at the Grove at Mr. Wagner’s, who can give you 
other things and at Noisettes in profusion. Send lots of cuttings 
of the Tamarisk it grows at Judge Richard’s cottage. I wish 
when you do ride up to the Cottage you would scold Cato & make 
him plant out all the young Locust trees Doctr. Johnson has nursed 
for me. I do not care where he plants them except not near the 
cottage. 

I miss 4 pieces of mahogany that fitted over the screws of my 
large bedstead. Do enquire of Isaac about them. Have you 
sent him the stone & given up the store to Mr. Porter? There are 
sundry other things I intend to write about but forget all except 
newspapers & letters to be sent by said schooner, 

ever my dear Sir 
yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 
The kindest remembrance to Mr. Bennett and his family. 

I totally forgot to tell you that Cato jumped over board in a 
fit of enthusiasm after some ducks when we were on the creek 
going up to Milton Ferry. He landed in the marsh and could not 
be persuaded to leave it altho I sent a boat after him. I was 
obliged to leave him after waiting more than an hour. I suppose 
he found his way back to town. 

I have opened my letter to request you will get the key of my 
tool chest from Mr. Stevens. I fortunately found a key to open 
it; but want the key to shut it. The small compartments which 
seem to have been filled with an assortment of nails, tin tacks, 
brass work, brads etc., according to the list furnished me, quite 

18Dr. Joseph Johnson then rented or owned a portion of the Belvidere 


property on Charleston Neck. 
14 Not Cato at the Cottage, but a dog, see below. 
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vacant and the upper ones only are filled with wood screws which 
I bought separately. I wish this omission supplied at my own 
charges rather than not have them, but they are my due. 


To J. B.C. White house Pedee 
10th. January 1834 
My dear Sir 

I return you the compliments of the Season, altho late they are 
not the less sincere. You must imagine they have like Baron 
Munchausen’s words been frozen up for ten days and have been 
just thawed out by the genial weather. Your sister must have 
thought herself banished to Siberia rather than in the soft & sunny 
clime of So. Carolina. Iam really sorry she cannot have access at 
present to my Library, it is situate in the upper regions of a house 
in a glorious state of confusion, which it would distress the Lady 
of the Mansion to have seen. As soon as I come to town she shall 
be welcome as the flowers in May to all my stock of European 
languages. I shall be glad to see Cato after his escape from a 
marshy grave; but as to his being a pleasant companion on the 
banks with his harum scarum manners, the untaught cur, that is 
out of the question. By the way the caps are naught, they de- 
tonate innocently and I have almost given up the chace the gun 
missed fire so often. I was sorry to hear of your mishap with 
horse & Gig you are I fear but a careless traveller. 

With respect to the oath I scarcely know what to say. I deem 
the act a most unwarrantable stretch of power. If the alteration 
in the Constitution was necessary at all why legislate. The domi- 
nant party acknowledged by proposing such an alteration in the 
constitution, that the Legislature had not the constitutional power 
to impose such an oath on the Citizens of the State and yet they 
press an act imposing it upon the militia officers. It is obviously 
intended to oust the militia officers of the Union party and my own 
opinion is that they ought not to yield to it. If the oath does not 
declare paramount allegiance to the State and is only such as is 
required by the proposed alteration in the constitution my opin- 
ion is that the Union officers ought to take it and retain their rank 
in the line. That they ought immediately thereafter to assemble 
in Convention and there & then declare that they have not & do 
not consider the oath they have been illegally & unconstitutionally 
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forced to take as in any manner affecting their allegiance to the 
United States. That they took it rather than desert the brave 
men who elected them to command them and leave them to be 
under the command of men whose principles they contemned 
etc. etc. Protest against the shameful abuse of power in the 
Legislature in electing Generals from among men who had never 
served in the Militia except in the ranks and by a string of resolu- 
tions ridicule the whole system and place it in the most odious 
point of view.” If a general convention cannot be held, altho it 
would be the most imposing, let there be brigade meetings of the 
union officers to pass similar resolutions. I think it would be 
most decidedly wrong to pass over this tyrannical act without 
notice. It is a manifest usurpation of power and ought to be 
strenuously opposed by those who are intended to [be] its victims. 
To refuse to take the oath would be to give up the contest and leave 
the arms and the victory in the hands of our enemies, to take it 
without giving our interpretation of it would be to acquiesce in 
their interpretation of its true intent and to yield to an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional act without a struggle. You may consult 
others more learned in the practice of the courts to know whether 
there is any redress in the constitutional court agnst. an unconsti- 
tutional act of the Legislature.’® 
Very truly yours 
J. R. Poinsett 

If Yeadon says anything abt. it send me the paper by mail. Send 
me the daily Courier any how, have it sent instead of being sent 
to Bd. St. 


(Not dated but 
To J. B.C. (Endorsed Mr. Poinsett 
(White House January 29, 1834 
My dear Sir 
Our dinner is over and went off very well. The folks here seem 
glad I have come among them and disposed to take me up as their 


15 James Hamilton Jr. had first to be elected ensign in a Charieston company 
before being made a Brigadeer General and placed by Governor Hayne in 
command of the State troops then called out. 

16 This oath was held unconstitutional in the case of the State ex relatione 
Ed. McCrady v. B. F. Hunt, Col., 16th Regt. So. Ca. Militia. The Book of 
Allegiance, Columbia, S. C. 1834, 
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leader whether or no. You will see what I said about the Test 
oath. Your letter came in time to spare the Nullifiers some bitter 
cuts; but I could not, after having said what I did, altogether omit 
scoring them. 

As for Cato I am glad he is gone for I was afraid he might snarl 
at and bite my vassals, which would have got him into trouble. I 
suppose you got my letter by the John Stoney acknowledging the 
receipt of cuttings etc. Her return here will afford a good oppor- 
tunity for Johnson to send up those he promised me. I bought the 
first time I went with you to Mr. Steven’s a wood saw & horse. 
These things were never shipped by the schooner and may prob- 
ably be at the counting house of Mssrs. Lewis & Robertson. I 
wish you would ferret them out & send them by this opportunity. 
I want a common gun to shoot ducks, that is for Mingo to go out 
with on hostile expeditions against them, a musket is the best 
weapon in the hands of a negro and I will thank you to ask Mr. 
Tupper for one of the U. S. Muskets in his possession and send it 
by the schooner. Tell him I will give him a receipt for it when I 
come down. I received a bill of lading for some articles sent from 
Baltimore by the brig Genl. Marion to the care of Doctr. Johnson. 
Pray enquire about them and have them sent to the house if in 
store any where. If the Doctr. has them leave them where they are. 

I understand that Mr. Lane has received my coats and that they 
are in the custom house. Do enquire about them and take some 
order respecting them. My blue is worn threadbare & I must 
appear decent when I come to town. Several persons from Wil- 
liamsburg assisted at the dinner among them, tell Mr. Pringle, was 
Col. Cooper. They were all very friendly & invited me to come 
among them. They all regretted or said so, that I had not been 
put up instead of Mr. Postell. Iam the only person who appears 
heartily to rejoice that this was not done. I am more agreeably 
employed than in electioneering or travelling to Washington at this 
inclement season of the year, and I am not sorry to be spared the 
excitement of such a session as this. 

Remember me as usual cordially & affectionately to Mr. Bennett 
and his amiable family, and believe me my dear friend 

very truly yours 
J. R. Poinsett 
I have received letters from Zavala & Genl. Santa Anna.!” 


17 Lorenzo de Zavala and Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna with whom Poinsett 
had involved himself in the Yorkino party in Mexico. 
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Pedee 
1st. Feb. 1834 
To J. & C. 


My dear Sir 

I will be obliged to you to call at the Courier office and request 
them to send my paper more regularly. I sent to Georgetown 
yesterday & got the paper of the 23d. Iam entirely ignorant of 
all that is passing in the world. The office sent me the Mercury 
with Mr. Calhoun’s speech for which I am much obliged. Sorry 
I am that I did not get it before I made mine at Georgetown. I 
would gladly have replied to the latter end of his homily. He 
qualifies the administration with being distinguished for audacity 
& effrontery. What do you think of this—‘History & reflection 
teach us, that when great interests come into conflict, and the 
passions and prejudices of men are roused such struggles can never 
be composed by the influence of individuals however great; and 
if there be not somewhere in the system some high constitutional 
power (The power to pass the force bill?) to arrest their progress 
and compel the parties to adjust the differences, they go on until 
the state falls by corruption or violence.” Mutato nomine de te 
fabula narratur. How could he suppose men would fail to make 
the application. I should like very much to know what is going on 
in the political world— our friends in the country appear to want a 
convention in Charleston; but I hesitate to take any step without 
consulting Genl. Huger & Mr. Petigru. I had a letter from Mr. 
I. J. or L. Davis, Abbeville proposing such a measure. Is that 
the self same Doctr. Editor & candidate for the governorship in 
Florida? I have not heard from Greenville. What does Mr. 
Bennett think ought to be done? Remember me to him very 
kindly. 

Did you ever witness such weather. Luckily I sent up books for 
I have been compelled to remain in the house for several days past. 
For ‘eternal sunshine” read “eternal rain’. I dont know who is 
elected ordinary, nor who representative for the district. I rode 
on Monday 22 miles to vote for Parson (?) Postell!® and on re- 
turning the overseer’s horse an old gallant gray belonging to Mr. 
Rt. Pringle stumbled fell upon his head, threw his rider and broke 
his own neck. I jumped off, helped up the fallen cavalier pulled the 


18 Postell was defeated for Congress. Winyaw Intelligencer quoted in 
Charleston Courier, Jan. 31, 1834. 
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old horse’s head from its crooked position under his neck like a 
sick fowls and he gasped his last instantly, it was a remarkable 
accident & therefore I record it. The day before yesterday I 
killed in two shots 127 black birds, or rather got that number for 
some got away to die in other lands. 

What is Mr. Webster about? He has or is to propose a com- 
promise young Mr. Pringle tells me. He bears this letter; but I 
cannot comprehend from his account what our friend has done or 
proposes to do. 

Let me hear from you some times & tell me the public & private 
news. I have nothing to gossip about. We eat, drink, read, sleep 
& look out upon the rain or run through it to shoot at doves or 
blackbirds and eat them to prevent their eating the rice. 

ever your sincere friend 
J. R. Poinsett 


White house 
To J. B.C. Pedee 

17th. Jan. 1834 
My dear Sir 

I am reduced to the necessity of writing to you on a half-sheet of 
foolscap to tell you I received the things by the Schooner together 
with a goodly supply of cuttings & Rose trees, for which I am, as 
in duty bound, very grateful to the Bennetts. I congratulate 
them upon the birth of the young Miss Lucas.!® The event was 
ushered in with portents, streaming meteors and frozen waters. 
I hope it means that she will ressemble her amiable mother and 
aunts. 

The Union party of this district have invited me to a public 
dinner to be given in Georgetown on Thursday next 23d. So you 
will probably hear all about it before this reaches you for our John 
Stoney does not move so briskly as the great original.”° 


19 One of the ten children of Jonathan and Mary Hayes (Bennett) Lucas. 

20“our John Stoney” was a schooner plying between Charleston and 
Georgetown; “‘the great original’ a then considerable Charleston merchant and 
Unionist. 
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It is unnecessary therefore to say any more than that I have 

received the Couriers and am well & busy. 
ever your sincere friend 
J. R. Poinsett 

I might as well tell you, that I bought or thought I bought & 
paid for a wood saw & horse. It was not sent or not received at 
the compting house of Messrs. L. & R. and of course not brought 
up tome here. Doenquire about it. Ishall be here I hope on the 
return of the schooner. 


Te.5. By G. Whitehouse 
7th. April 1834 
Dear Campbell 
After I had sealed my letter my eye fell upon the enclosed and 
as I have a sincere desire to comply with the writer’s request and 
it is impossible for me to do it from here in any other way than by 
troubling you I have resolved to do so. If you can procure the 
mock coffee seed do send it to Mr. Smith and I will write him by 
mail tomorrow to inform him what I have done for him. 
Yours very truly 
J. R. Poinsett 


16]. 3B. C. Whitehouse Pedee 
19th. April 1834 

My dear Sir 

I suppose I am indebted to you for the Southern Patriot con- 
taining Cardozo’s# reply to the attack made upon me in the Balti- 
more Federal Gazette. The bank question has turned the scale 
against us and we are to be abused from Dan to Beersheba be- 
cause we do not submit tamely to the Nullifying advocates of the 
restoration. That will not alter my course a wit [sic]. You know 
I did not think it expedient to agitate this question; but to leave 
it to the good feelings of the people. They have spoken and I 
will use my best efforts to sustain them. I intend to be in town so 
soon that I do not know whether I should have written to you if 
I did not desire a necessary piece of information. I am to deliver 


21 Jacob N. Cardoza, editor of the Southern Patriot. 
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the oration as it is called at the next anniversary of our Literary 
and Philosophical society which takes place in May, but what 
day I know not. You will oblige me by calling on Doctr. La 
Motta” or Mr. Grimké or Doctr. Johnson and obtain the informa- 
tion from him, and letting me know as soon as you can. I will 
send to Georgetown on Wednesday for your letter. My move- 
ments will be governed very much by the period of that said anni- 
versary. I began to write after I got up here, and what with 
planting and gardening and writing am busily employed. I want 
books of reference sadly. Apropos of gardening, the plants sent 
up by our friend Mr. Bennett the last winter have all taken. Nota 
single failure of rooted shrubs, some cuttings have taken and I 
have a brilliant show of Roses, which put all Pedee & black river 
to the blush. Remembrances and thanks to the Donor and to the 
ladies of the family. Are any of them really going to England? 
I hope not—let me know how that matter stands. 
With great regard 
I am Dear Sir 
ever yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 
(19th April continued) 

As I am writing against time I should like to know what is con- 
sidered a reasonable length of time for such productions. I have 
generally felt tired at the expiration of an hour as listener; but as 
merit of speaking and composition (torn) measured by time, I 
suppose I must be somewhat longer and tire the people in order 
that they may think me monstrous clever. 

If you have any law business in the court to sit in Georgetown 
next week we shall be very happy to see you at the White house, 
which is not that on the Potomac; but where you will find as much 
comfort with a warmer welcome. 


Broad St. 10 July 1834 
The sealed letter to 
Mr. Vaughan contains 
certificates of stock. 


#2 Dr. Jacob Dela Motta, Secretary of the Literary and Philosophical Society. 
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To J. B.C. 


Dear Campbell 

I wish you would ask Mr. Oliver if he received last winter a small 
draft 70 Drs. or thereabouts on the U. S. Bank in Philadelphia. I 
sent it; but its receipt was not acknowledged. 

Explain to Walsh, if he will hear you. He is deaf you know 
and more so when not disposed to listen, the situation of our party; 
and tell him distinctly that we have no connection either with the 
administration or the opposition; and are oppressed and powerless 
for the present. 

When you give the pamphlet to Cary & Lea, tell them that only 
a limited number were published for the use of members. Say 
the same to the Harpers in New York. I should like to see it 
reprinted at the North. Ask Mr. Pickering about it in Boston. 
I requested Mr. Vaughn to have inquiries made by Mr. Snyder 
of the price of a small waggon, hay & oats. I consume about 12 
bushels of the one and 1600 lbs. of the other a month and believe 
it would be good economy to import them. Oats are never lower 
than 50 cents & hay a Dollar the hundred in Charleston. Ask 
Snyder himself about it and ascertain if he has seen Mr. Thomas of 
Frankford and if there is any chance of making an advantageous 
contract for building my house—40 ft. by 18 in the clear Basement, 
two stories above & garret. Ask farther north what such a build- 
ing can be erected for. 

See Mr. Treat as often as you can and get every information from 
him possible in relation to the lands in Texas. ‘Tell him I would 
have sent the power of attorney but did not know the form of it or 
what would be required. 

In speaking to our confidential friends you may say that the 
course I have followed with a view to the good of the party in 
Carolina was the more disinterested because I was assured long 
ago and by one, who knows the thoughts and determinations of 
the administration, that Genl. Jackson never would give me any 
public situation; and I have constantly been made to feel the effect 
of some malign influence operating agst. me at Washington. They 
were only kind when I was useful to them in their struggle agst. 
Nullification; but you may safely say that my political course is 
not swayed by personal considerations. I recollect nothing more. 
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Let me hear from you & take good care to return to us well & 
happy. 
Ever your sincere friend 
ie we 


20 5. B.C. 
Charleston 
25th. December 
1834 

My dear friend 

Very much to my regret the day is ushered in with storm & rain. 
My vassals instead of looking gay & happy are sorrowful and 
drenched and must eat their fresh beef in the their smoky cabins. 
The note you sent me was from a Mrs. Douval who informs me of 
her arrival and asks my aid to assist her in knowing the town and 
its customs. She has come out here well recommended and with 
the intention of establishing a school for which task she has talents 
& accomplishments. I think her one of the best pianists I have 
heard in America, if not the very best, and she taught successfully 
in Philadelphia for several years. She found it too fatiguing to 
continue there in that inclement climate as the winter is the only 
season of lesson going. Her history is a singular one and I tell 
it you that you may repeat it to our friends the Bennetts, and en- 
list their sympathies & good offices in her favor. She lived once 
in comfort & even splendour in Paris; but her husband a govern- 
ment contractor failed. She went to Mexico to gain her bread 
and there I first knew her. Her little school was flourishing when 
the city was taken by assault on the memorable occasion when the 
national flag was so successfully unfurled over my mansion.* 
Her house was not so well protected and she fled over the house 
tops to the residence of one of her friends when the besiegers en- 


%In December 1837 during the fighting for power between the Yorkinos 
and Escoseses, Poinsett protected his Ministry by holding out from a balcony 
the United States flag. John Blake White, of Charleston, made a painting of 
the subject and presented it to Andrew Jackson, who bequeathed it to that 
Carolinian who should display most valor in defence of his country. It was 
given in 1858 to the Palmetto Regiment for its service in the Mexican War. 
Rippy, Joel Roberts Poinsett. 
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tered and put them again to flight. In this affray she lost her 
school & all she possessed and I furnished her the means to proceed 
to America where she was well received & by the exercise of her 
talents maintained herself respectably in Philadelphia. Her ob- 
ject now is to establish a school after the fashion of that city.™ 
I am afraid she does not speak English well enough to succeed 
without assistants. Call upon her with the enclosed & do what 
you can for her and pray confirm what I have told her, that her 
note did not reach me in town but was sent to me here. It was 
dated Monday but must have been sent late on Tuesday as I did 
not leave town until after 9 oclock. 

I send a note of things I wish attended to by Hercules which I 
will thank you to read to him. Send Jacob for him. 

Very truly yours 
J. R. Poinsett 

Ask him if he remembers having put on board the schooner a 
cylindrical sheet iron stove. 

If he put on board a wheel drill looking like a wheel barrow, 
neither have been received. 

Tell him to go to Mr. Fordham’s furnace for two cast iron wheels 
for wheel barrows & send them by schooner. 

To Durand, cloathing man, house on the Bay for three servants 
waistcoats bought there. 

To send both the large garden rakes, the largest. 


To J. B.C. 


My dear Campbell 

If your hands are thawed I beg you will let me know what is 
doing in our gay city and how our friends in its neighborhood are, 
I mean the Bennetts to whom remember me most kindly. The 
plants covered as they are with snow & sleet still remind me of 
their kindness and to beg for more. I am not particular but will 
be glad to have a few gardenias and arbor vitae plants sent by the 
next trip of the schooner. Do frame the pictures in their black 


2% The lady seems to have succeeded. ‘Madame Duval (school) hudson”, 
Charleston Directory 1837. 
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frames & send them also, and if you have leisure for a few days 
come & see how they look. 
Yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 
13 Jan. 1835 


White house 
Pedee 
16th. January 1835 
Dear Campbell 

I send you another letter for the lady and will thank you to see 
her and proffer her your services to point out to her the best 
Cabinet Makers and one that would give her a reasonable credit, 
which I suppose they would do. She may call on Doctr. Johnson 
to whom I write by this conveyance and who will supply her with 
the sum she asks. I hope she will be successful and wish as soon as 
folks come to town you would aid in getting up a concert in which 
she may exhibit her talents. Explain to her that her letters were 
sent up by the schooner and were detained by head winds many 
days or she would have had an earlier answer. Yours of the 2nd. 
of Jan. was only received yesterday. 

I wish you would ride up and see if there has been any leaking 
into the lower rooms of the addition at the Cannonsborough house. 
I have my misgivings about the balcony above being tight—that 
to the east I mean. Make Hercules attend to that for me. If it 
leaks, I will cover it with tin. 

Bacot™ and the others will I believe remain. I am right glad 
not be in town to hear the complaints this will occassion. I could 
not remedy the matter and would not if I could. 

With respect to Major Champlin I have both a good opinion and 
a regard for him and will recommend him if the occasion presents 
itself and so you may say to him. 

I am glad to hear you were so much amused at the going out of 
the old year and entrance of the new; but where will this end? 
Who was the queer letter from? The fair one herself? 

Report says that Huger” is to have the Judgeship! 


2 Peter Bacot, Postmaster at Charleston since Washington’s administration. 
26 Daniel Elliot Huger. 
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There is plenty of game here, some in the larder, some in the 
swamp & ducks in the pond. 
Do tell Mrs. Douval to send you her letters and send them 
under cover to me. 
With my old regard 
ever yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 
Do ask Mr. Bachman who is the person who offered to take 
the hse. 


Te}. B. C. 
White house Pedee 
1 Feb. 1835 
Dear Campbell 

Many thanks for your friendly letter, it was welcome although 
it did inform me of your indisposition for I had been led to fear 
from other sources that you were more seriously ill. The plants 
were received and all put in the ground. I beg you will thank 
Miss Stone & Mr. Bennett for the munificent present altho’ I intend 
to write to the latter and do so in person. If the place I indicated, 
the balcony of the bridge house at Cannonsborough did leak a little 
during the late heavy rains something must be done to it immedi- 
ately or the ceiling of the room below will fall & occasion additional 
trouble & expense. Hercules must put boards over at a moderate 
angle, groved & tongued & close fitted and then you will oblige me 
by having it covered with tin by Mr. Downie without delay. Iam 
sorry to find the house was more lettable before the addition. 
I am afraid to call it improvement. 

I am sorry to hear from you that there is little hope of your 
coming up to see us. A run into the country would be of service 
to you in milder weather be it, for here we have winter in its horrors 
back again. I do not think I shall come down to the races being 
fully & agreeably occupied here, and what is rare usefully; improv- 
ing these fine estates. I cannot tell you how annoyed I am by the 
appointment of Wayne.” He is not competent. I hope Senate 
however inconsistent such a confirmation may be will not reject 


27 James Moore Wayne, of Georgia, appointed associate justice, U. S. Supreme 
Court. Dict. American Biography. 
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Mr. Taney. He isan able and I believe an upright man, an ‘inferior 
man would sink the Supreme Court beneath contempt. Alas for 
our government for which we have so battled. My friends in 
Greenville write me that the people, our people I mean, are dis- 
satisfied with the compromise, exceedingly displeased. But what 
could we do? I shall have a hard task when I go up there in the 
summer. If they plague me I shall take a run to Alabama & see 
after my interests there. What is doing in town. Here we have 
finished threshing are digging ground, mending banks, pounding 
rice & what not. I am employed and that is happiness, 
God bless you 
Your sincere friend 
J. R. Poinsett 

I had written this in great haste to go by the schooner; but just 
as I had sealed it she went by with a leading wind & ebb tide full 
freighted with rice so I would not stop her. I have opened it to 
say a few more last words and to give you a trifle more trouble. 
Mr. Jno. Vaughan has written to me for the back numbers of the 
Southern Agriculturalist and to subscribe for the forthcoming. 
Pray get a set for the old gentleman from Mr. Miller, Broad St. 
and send them to Philadelphia. Let me know the cost and I will 
send you the money. I wish all the mulberry trees at the farm 
taken up and sent to me here. That soil does not suit them and 
here I want all sorts of trees. Harry will do it & bring them down. 
If you cannot go immediately send Hercules, for I wish it done so 
as to receive them by the next trip of the schooner, which will be 
very soon. 

R. L. Baker advertises as agent of Prince Potato oat seed & 
Hopewell do. I should like to have two bushels of each and a 
small quantity a peck of Taylor’s fortyfold potato for seed, a pound 
of large white carrot for cattle and of the yellow & white Mangel 
Wurtzel one pound each. My fingers are so cold I can scarcely 
write legibly; but by reading Baker’s advertisements you may 
make out. Pray let them come by this trip without fail, and if 
you should continue indisposed send the order to Messrs. Lewis & 
Robertson and beg them in my name to send them for me by the 
next trip of schooner, or they will be too late. 

Ever yours truly 
Lm. 

Send the bill for magazine & seed & I will send you a check for 

the amount. 
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To J. B.C. 
White House 
2nd. February 1835 
My dear Sir 

The schooner had come and gone without the promised reviews 
when I received your long expected letter. It contains what I 
most wished to know some details of your own doings. I looked 
for your name among the volunteers;’® for certainly if I had been 
with you as we were once in Broad Street I would have gone to 
Florida & bared my avenging arm against the ruthless savages. 
Government has been somewhat neglectful and the Governor is 
not for the suasion or such things could not have occurred. 

What you tell me of the conduct of your fair friend by no means 
surprises me. Womankind are strange inexplicable creatures, 
and the more lovely, loveable and loved they are the more strange 
& capricious.?® You should make a distinction between Jefferson 
and the other not only in your thoughts & feelings but even also 
in your conduct. I have a good opinion of Jefferson’s®® heart and 
believe he would not wrong you willfully. I know he did esteem 
you and as I am sure you could have done nothing to forfeit his 
esteem, suppose he is under some delusion. The sort of confidence 
that subsists between you twain must be even more pleasing and 
much more promising than when matters went smoothly on. 
Memminger’s* intimacy you will do well to cultivate. I have 
the highest opinion of his understanding & character. If I mean 
again to embark in political life there is no man in whose judgement 
& friendship I should more rely. I wrote to McCrady some time 
ago. Neither of you say whether the Grove is being or is shingled. 
I hope you may come to some final arrangement with Cardozo. 
I wish his estimate of the value of his paper was not considered so 
outrageous. I shall be glad to hear that you have finally arranged 
matters for I think your cooperation in that department will be 
useful to the principles we advocate and to yourself. Some such 
employment is absolutely necessary to rouse you from that apathy 
you complain of and from which you are bound to rouse yourself. 


28 For service in the second Seminole War. 

29 Anna Margaret, daughter of Thomas Bennett, who married Campbell in 
1837. 

30 W. Jefferson, son of Thomas Bennett. 

31 Christopher Gustavus Memminger, foster-son of Thomas Bennett. 
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I should have been much gratified by a visit from you as you know 
and we should have been much together (ms. torn). 

Izard® & J. Pringle shoot from morning to night to the great 
profit of larder and table and I am occupied about my farming 
concerns, which I would gladly have postponed for the pleasure 
of yourcompany. We have been expecting Mr. & Mrs. Ed. Pringle 
for several days. Their child is sick; but still the cry is ‘They 
come’’. But if they come not really in a day or two we shall leave 
them to keep house. We have determined to return to town the 
beginning of the next week. I go with great reluctance yielding to 
a sense of duty. This quiet life is agreable to me and if I like it, 
it is grateful & likes me in turn. I enjoy my health better than in 
town and am more free from care. 

The schooner is now in town again, and I will thank you if not 
too late to ask the Capt. Howland, to inform Mr. Bennett when 
he will sail again for the shores of Peedee. Mr. B. wishes to send 
me two pigs which are to improve my breed. 

Yours very truly 
J. R. Poinsett 


[To be continued] 


% John Julius Izard Pringle, only son of Mrs. Poinsett. 














INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


A LETTER FROM ABRAM BLANDING TO JOEL R. POINSETT 
Contributed by J. H. EASTERBY 


The following letter from a commissioner on the Board of Public 
Works to the president of that body, copied from the original in 
the Robert F. W. Allston Manuscripts in the South Carolina 
Historical Society, should be read in connection with David Kohn, 
Internal Improvement in South Carolina, 1817-1828 (Washington, 
D. C., 1938), and more especially the section of this work con- 
taining the ‘‘Report of the Board of Public Works to the Legislature 
of South Carolina for the Year, 1821” (pp. 99-139). There all 
persons and places mentioned in the letter will be found to be 
identified. This document has been selected for printing in 
consideration of the information which it contains concerning the 
progress of the important projects upon which the Board of Public 
Works were then engaged. 

[Columbia, South Carolina] 
May 16, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 

The engineer has just returned from the Catawba. He has 
examined the works at Landsford, the Catawba and Wateree 
Canals. They are all safe. The plan of the works, I think, will 
ensure their durability, since the late fresh has not effected them. 
The examination at Lockhart on Broad river has been equally 
satisfactory. The top of the guard lock there was 2} feet above 
the highest water. 

I have advertized for proposals for building the locks at Grandby. 
My object was to enable the board at their meeting in June to form 
some opinion of the probable expense of this work: and altho we 
cannot enter into any contract for work to be done the next year 
in consequence of the act of the last legislature (page 14) yet we 
may perhaps give such unofficial assurances as may induce some 
contractor to make preparations at his own risque to begin the 
work in January. I believe that Leckie & McCulloch will unite 
in offering for the work. I have entire confidence in them. The 
3 


wn 
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works at Bull Sluice and Landsford are decidedly the best in the 
state. 

We have continued rains and today it has poured in torrents. 
I much fear another fresh. I have wished much to visit Cheraw, 
but it is almost useless. But lest there should be some clamor from 
that quarter I believe I shall go over next week. 

It is impossible that the Broad river dam should be [ms. torn] 
at present. But that the works may be finished before November 
Mr. McKensie is making arrangements to carry on the work in the 
summer by boarding his hands in Town. 

Professor Wallace has entirely failed in fixing the latitude & 
longitude of this place owing to the state of the observatory. But 
we hope that in a week or two to have fitted up a small one in his 
garden which will enable him to make his observations. 

Yrs. very respectfully 
A. Blanding 











THE JOURNAL OF JOHN BLAKE WHITE* 


Edited by Paut R. WEIDNER 
College of Charleston 


FOREWORD 


Early in the year 1800 John Blake White sailed from Charleston, 
South Carolina, for England, where, like many young American 
artists before and after him, he proposed to become a pupil of the 
great Benjamin West. In anticipation of the high adventures 
ahead, White opened a journal in which he subsequently set down 
many details of his life abroad and in which he continued to make 
sporadic entries long after the sojourn in England had ended. 
There is evidence in the style of the Journal that as long as he was 
recording his impressions of England, White wrote with some 
effort toward literary effectiveness. It is equally evident, however, 
that he was not writing for publication. He was later to become 
something of a man of letters, but he never made any levies upon 
his Journal for materials, and the whole of it has remained in 
manuscript, exactly as he left it, from his day to this. In that 
long interval an extraordinary amount of historical interest has 
accrued to its yellow pages. White was not destined to attain 
any great eminence in American art or letters, but the man and his 
work will require some consideration before the final history of 
nineteenth century American culture is written; and his most 
casual notes on men and events will take on, for the discerning 
historian, a value that White himself could hardly have attached 
to them. Quite apart, therefore, from the revelation which the 
Journal makes of an interesting personality, or the biographical 
data which it supplies, its publication as an historical document 
is both desirable and important.! 


* Through the interest of Henry Buist Esq. of Charleston, S. C. a great- 
grandson of John Blake White and Mrs. G. F. Lawrence of New York City 
also a descendant, this manuscript Journal was presented by the widow of Dr. 
Edward White of New York City, to the South Carolina Historical Society. 

1 There is no full-length biography of John Blake White (1781-1859). The 
most satisfactory sketch is that by Leila Mechlin, The Dictionary of American 
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The manuscript of the Journal is contained in three small leather- 
bound notebooks stamped with the words “My Journal” on the 
outer cover and successively numbered 1, 3, and 4. Since there is 
no serious break in the continuity of the record, it may be supposed 
that White’s sketch book, most of which was produced in the 
same period and which has the same format, was intended by the 
author to stand as Notebook No. 2, though it is not so stamped. 
A disproportionate amount of the Journal—something more than 
two of the notebooks—is given over to the four years’ residence in 
England. Thereafter, the style becomes rather rapid and tele- 
graphic; and the irregular intervals between entries indicate that 
journal-keeping had ceased to be a steady habit with the writer. 

In the following printed version of the Journal, the text of the 
manuscript has been scrupulously preserved. Where explanations 
have seemed necessary, they have been inserted in brackets or 
placed in the footnotes. The only changes in the original text 
have been mechanical ones: superscript letters such as White 
invariably used for abbreviations have been brought down to the 
line; and certain liberties have been taken with the punctuation, 
in the interests of readability. As the Journal progresses, the 
writer falls more and more into the habit of using dashes for 
commas, semicolons, and periods. For these monotonous and 
sometimes confusing dashes have been substituted the points which 
the context demands. Clearly recognizable points, on the other 
hand, have been retained, even though great numbers of them are 
obviously superfluous. 


I 
April A. D. 1800 


“There is nothing (says Dr. Johnson) too little for so little a 
creature as man. It is by observing little things, that we acquire 
the Art of knowing as much happiness and as little misery as 
possible.” 

I sailed from Charleston in the Ship Amity,? on the morning of 





Biography, XX., p. 111. Much supplementary material, however, is provided 
by Mabel Webber, “Records from the Blake and White Bibles,” this Magazine, 
XXXVI., (Jan., Apr., July, Oct., 1935) and XXXVII. (Jan., Apr., 1936). 

2 For advertisements of this vessel, see the Charleston City Gazette, December 
18, 1799, and subsequent issues: ‘‘For London, The Ship Amity, Hugh Hutchin- 
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the 12th day of February, In the year one thousand eight hundred. 
Our Voyage was prosperous, until the 12th day of March, when we 
fell in with a French Corvett, of far superior metal to ourselves, by 
whom we were made a prize, after a severe conflict. We entered 
into an Engagement (We being a Letter of Marque) but upon such 
unequal terms, that it appeared like madness in us, to make any 
struggle. We were a merchant ship, better prepared for almost 
anything than Combat. We mounted but sixteen Cannon, and 
had but 22 men, including passengers to manage this Ordnance, 
inefficient at best. Our captain however was ashamed to strike 
our National flag without a struggle, and we were resolved to sup- 
port him in his honorable undertaking. We stood an engagement 
of better than three quarters of an hour, and fortune might even 
have decided in our favor, had not a melancholy and unexpected 
accident occurred to render further resistance impossible. In the 
heat of the Battle, our Helmsman was killed within a foot of me, 
and shortly after one of our cannon burst, and in the explosion 
blew up and disabled six of our men. We then struck our Colors 
to a generous foe, who immediately came on board, and lavished 
the highest praise upon us for our bold and vigorous resistance. 
Upon mustering our men, it was a long time before they would 
be convinced that we had not concealed a part of our crew, with an 
intention to rise upon them after we had separated with the Corvett. 
They took the precaution to arm their mariners. We were taken 
on board of the Privateer, and I was for some time apprehensive 
that we would be detained on board, but as good fortune would 
have it we were restored to our ship. Our masters now immedi- 
ately bent her course for the Port of Rochelle.* 

We were not many days in the hands of our Captors, ’ere we had 
the happiness of being overtaken by two English Frigates, The 
Amathyst and La Nymph. A Mid Shipman & English saylers 
were exchanged for our French Crew, and we had the inexpressible 
satisfaction to find our prow once more bent towards the place of 
our former destination, the shores of Old England. We were 





son, Master. Mounts 18 six pounders, will be ready to take freight on board 
in a few days, and will sail in all January next... .” No notice of her clearance 
is given, but the advertisements run as late as Saturday, February 15. 

3 No other accounts of this spirited engagement have been discovered, though 
the Charleston newspapers for the period carry reports of even less exciting ones. 
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ordered to steer our course to Portsmouth. Contrary and bois- 
terous winds however prevailing, we were driven into the Irish 
Channel, and a heavy equinoxial Gale coming on, we were com- 
pelled to take shelter in the Cove of Cork, which indeed we effected 
after considerable difficulty and danger. 

It is not easy for one, who, like me, had been accustomed from 
Infancy to the plains of Carolina, to describe my delight and 
admiration on first entering the beautiful and magnificent port 
of the Cove of Cork. The Entrance of it is extremely narrow, 
with a bold and elevated shore rising on either side. A Strait of 
no great length being passed, an extensive harbor representing a 
perfect Amphitheatre, surrounded with very high hills, boldly 
bursts upon the view. A number of small Islands are here and 
there happily interspersed, which have been artfully improved as 
Sites for fortifications. The Harbour is extremely well fortified. 
Vessels of any Burthen may ride here with the utmost safety. 
Whether owing to my long and tedious voyage or to what other 
cause I know not, but the scene before me appeared like perfect 
enchantment. After many difficulties after we had entered the 
Cove, we at length, landed at a small miserable Village, called Cove. 
Here we were stationed for about six weeks until our Captain 
could send to London, and arrange the salvage with the owners, 
the Admiralty &c. 

I embraced this opportunity to see and to hear all that I could, in 
a world altogether novel, and which had broke in a manner thus 
suddenly upon me. The Irish nation was at this time groaning 
under a load of Tyranny and oppression, and had just began to 
recruit a little from one of its most violent Convulsions, which had 
of late shaken its very vitals. A rebellion (as it was called) had 
not long since been quelled, and several British Regiments were 
then billetted on the Inhabitants. 

The City of Cork is distant from the Cove about eight or nine 
miles. ‘There are public stages which run constantly between those 
two places. I frequently visited that City, and indeed passed the 
greater part of my time there. 

Cork is a handsome regular & well built City. I amused myself 
in walking a great deal about it, & the suburbs. Not far from the 
City, on one of the roads were still standing I think seven different 
Gallows or Gibbets, capable of holding on each four or five persons. 
I was informed, that during the rebellion, all of them have been 
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seen fully occupied at the same time. I was also shewn several 
lamp posts, to which the unfortunate Culprits were frequently 
suspended, after the formality of a mock trial. 

I boarded with one Mrs. Mede a widow Lady, on whom there 
were several soldiers billeted, and whom she was compelled to 
support & accommodate, though she was hardly able to do so with 
all her exertions. At her house I met a young man of pleasing 
address, accomplished manners, and who, I was informed, had 
received one of the best educations the University of Dublin 
could afford. He greatly pleased and Captivated me, and when 
he retired, his history was communicated to me. He had imbibed 
high & exalted notions of Liberty and participating in the wrongs 
of his unhappy Country, he was induced to join with some leaders 
of a revolutionary plot, when, before it had come to maturity, the 
whole of it was discovered. He and almost all concerned in it, 
were apprehended and thrown into prison, where they remained 
for a length of time. During their confinement, every art was 
practised upon them separately, to induce them to discover their 
accomplices. This unhappy young men, after a long time was at 
length prevailed upon by threats and promises of reward & pardon, 
to betray his confederates, and to accuse not only those who were 
already apprehended but also many who till then were not sus- 
pected. After he had had time to reflect upon the baseness of his 
conduct, finding that he was condemned, despised & abandoned by 
all parties, he was overcome by remorse and confusion, and by an 
elegant pathetic, though manly address in open Court, implored 
permission to have that death inflicted upon his unworthy head, 
which he had just been so trecherous to preserve. 

A perpetual melancholy appeared to be fixed on his countenance. 
He spoke of the character of Washington with perfect adoration. 
He seemed to be lost to every subject but that of politics. He read 
some passages from Ramsays funeral oration on Washington which 
I had taken with me; the name of that departed hero brought tears 
to his eyes; he requested the loan of the Oration: I never saw him 
or my oration after. 

From the little opportunity I had of forming an opinion, I had 
reasons to be pleased and flattered with the politeness and hospi- 
tality of the Irish. I visited but little, but where I did, had every 
reason to be satisfied. 

Vessels of considerable burthen are capable of coming up into 
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the very heart of the City, there being canals runing through most 
of the principal streets. 

In one of my excurtions with Mr. Shaw (my fellow passenger) 
& our Captain, out of Cove, a little way into the Country, we had 
frequent opportunities of witnessing the deplorable situation of 
that class of people called boors or husbandmen. Their huts were 
indeed miserable abodes, in which men, children and beast were 
all huddled together. It rarely happens that the negroes of our 
plantations in South Carolina are half so badly accomodated. 
Still the inhabitants of these poor abodes appeared contented, and 
often merry. We frequently found a fidler surrounded by lads and 
lasses, passing their time merrily, in whose entertainment we were 
often induced from the novelty and merryment of the scene, to 
partake with pleasure. I once witnessed here a spectacle, which 
from its extreme novelty and apparent folly, greatly surprised me. 
An immense multitude of people were following a Cart, in which 
there was a corpse. Some time before I beheld this object, my 
attention was attracted by most horrible cries and lamentations. 
These cries increased, and continued till the body was consigned 
to the earth. Men women & children seemed to join in the general 
lamentation. 

What is called among these people a Wake, is when one dies in 
the neighborhood, a general assembly of those around takes place 
to set up with, and to lament over the body of the deceased. 
These scenes I was informed are generally converted into scenes 
of debauchery and drunkenness. Whisky, upon these occasions 
is used in great abundance. 

In consequence of the disturbances wh[ich] had lately taken place 
in Ireland, there was great scarsity of provisions, a kind of meal 
composed chiefly of Barly, was substituted for wheat. I saw some 
women who made their daily bread by bringing loaves of bread 
from Cork on their heads down to the Cove, who would consider 
it an ample profit to make a half penny upon each loaf for their 
trouble in transporting it. Others procured their livelyhood by 
sweaping at low water the shores, for Cockles, or as they are 
called periwinkles, for which] they find a ready sale at Cork. 
What are the shifts to which human nature is sometimes put, for 
the support of a miserable existence! 

I could not but be struck with the number of Billiard Tables 
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which were established in the City of Cork, at all of which I never 
failed to find many very expert players. They were all much 
frequented by the youth of the City, they seemed the only source 
of amusement to which they were allowed to resort with safety 
and without reserve. At one of these places I met a young man, 
who played a most astonishing game, he was said to be the first 
player in Ireland. When he once began to play it was seldom that 
his hand was out, but with the end of the game. 

I once visited the Theatre. The Theatre is extremely neat, and 
large enough to accommodate a considerable audience. The 
performance was nothing superior to what I had been accustomed. 
I was however greatly pleased by a performer who imitated by his 
mouth alone, the notes of almost every bird. A Mr. ——— per- 
formed upon the violin, in a stile far superior to anything I ever 
heard in my life; he was justly reckoned one of the first performers 
on that instrument in Europe. 

I was one day in the exchange. ‘“‘Permit me,” said I, to an elderly 
looking man who seemed to have the charge of the Building, “‘to go up 
into the Cupola.” “No,” replied he in a gruff and angry tone, 
“you have no business there.” ‘But you have no objection,” 
I replied, “to accept this sixpence, and suffer me to pass.” “By 
no means, your Honor,” pulling of his hat and making way for 
me to pass, ‘““you are a gentleman every inch of you.” 

The streets swarm with beggars. A monstrous, little, deformed 
object, transported from place to place in a small cart drawn by a 
dog, demanded of mea shilling. I was unable to refuse the request 
and indeed felt inclined to increase the donation, when the miserable 
creature converted his deplorable situation into a subject of mirth 
and ridicule. ‘Your Honor,” said he, “I am your very humble 
Sarvant—Paddy from Cork with his Coat buttened behind—at 
your sarvice.” I had never seen nor heard of anything like this 
before; I could not but turn away with disgust. I did not give 
him Sixpence. 

During our stay here, we diverted ourselves as well as we were 
able between Cork and the Cove, until the 25th of April when we 
set sail in company with nearly one hundred Vessels, under a strong 
Convoy for England. We proceeded half across the Channel 
when we were driven back by heavy head winds. At Length, on 
the 27th of April, we bid a final adieu to Ireland and on the first day 
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of May, I for the first time beheld the shores of England. We were 
becalmed on the 7th of May just off the Isle of Wight, and as Mr. 
Shaw and myself were very anxious to get ashore, Captain Hutchin- 
son was polite enough to have us landed on the Isle of Wight. We 
got into the ship’s Yacht, with a shirt in each of our pockets, & a 
little small money, & were quickly rowed ashore. A difficulty 
presented itself when we were near the land, which before we were 
not aware of, for the surf ran so high that if we attempted to land 
our boat must be dashed in pieces. Fortunately, in our distress, a 
couple of soldiers and two farmers came to our timely aid. We 
landed at a place called Saint Catharine’s Point. 

We walked I think about fourteen miles that afternoon, and put 
up that night, after being greatly fatigued, at a very neat little 
Town, the principal on the Island, called Newport, where we 
arrived at eleven o’clock. We took our seats next morning in the 
stage, and went on to Ryde about eight miles further, whence we 
shortly crossed over in a packet boat to Portsmouth, and took our 
places that night in the regular Stage for London. We amused 
ourselves in the evening by strolling about the City, and admiring 
the ramparts & fortifications that surround the Town. We 
started with a coach full, at seven o’clock that evening, and 
arrived at nine o’clock next morning (on the ninth day of May 
1800) at the famous City of London. 

I hardly know how it happened, that my Friend Shaw and I 
came to be so thoughtless as to leave our ship in the uncooth habit 
we did; but certainly when we were set down in London, which 
was in a very thronged part of the City, at the Fleet market, we 
discovered ourselves to be as much unlike every decent person we 
met, as it was possible for two things of the same kind to be. The 
first thing we did was to make directly for a Barbers shop which 
was in sight, and we received here our first lesson of London 
extortion. Shaw as if he thought our outlandish appearance would 
not sufficiently discover ourselves to be strangers, could not forego 
the pleasure of relating to our polite Barber, (for he was a perfect 
Chesterfield in his language and manners) who, and whence we 
were and all about us, whilst our curious barber dwelt upon our 
heads and seemed to lavish on them all his skill. I found after- 
wards, that he took care to be paid for his loss time, for he charged 
us about three times as much as we should have paid. 
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I had a good many letters of Introduction, but had left them in 
the Vessel, except my letter of credit upon Messrs. Penman Shaw 
& Co. After a long pursuit and innumerable inquiries, I at length 
found out the Countinghouse of these Gentlemen. Mr. Penman 
surveyed me with an eye of curiosity & after advancing me as much 
cash as I required, recommended to me strongly that I should 
without delay put myself under the hands of the Taylor, adding 
that if I attempted to wait upon any of those to whom I had letters 
of Introduction, in the condition I was, the Porters would not admit 
me to their master’s presence. This I verily believe true, but I 
could not help blushing at the observation from a perfect stranger. 

I put up at one Mr. Longs in the City. His family consisted of 
his wife his niece, and a Mrs. West a widow lady with whom I 
spent about three weeks very agreably, and with whom I con- 
tinued on a footing of intimacy during my whole stay in England. 

As soon as I could I waited on Coln. [John] Trumbull. He 
resided No. 27 Wardor Street. He invited me to breakfast with 
him the next morning. I informed the Colonel of my design in 
visiting England, and spoke as I felt, inthusiastically and raptur- 
ously in favor of painting, the profession from which I anticipated 
so much glory and happiness in pursuing. The Coln. had trodden 
the road before me, he knew of the many gilded prospects it 
afforded, and knew also of the many vexations, mortifications and 
disappointments which were common to the way: “Were I twenty 
years younger than I am, I would this moment commence the 
study of the Law. Be advised by me, and return to that study 
(the Law) [in] which you say you have been engaged. By all 
means relinquish that of painting. It will never repay you for 
your pains. Painting is a profession, the encouragement of which 
depends alone upon Fashion which is the caprice and whim of 
mankind. It is not necessary, it cannot therefore meet with certain 
encouragement. You have left the study of the Law for Painting, 
a certainty, for an uncertainty: so long as there are vices and 
passions in the world the Law will be certain; vices and passions 
will be found where Taste is not heard of; the Law is therefore the 
more certain profession. I would sooner make a Son of mine a 
Butcher or a shoemaker, than a Painter. Take my advice as a 
Friend, return & prosecute the study of the Law.” 

All this only made me smile. 
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I procured apartments as shortly after as possible and turned 
all my attention to the study of Painting. Coln. T—— accom- 
panied me to Mr. Wests, and introduced me to him. My mind 
was filled with pleasure wonder and delight at first seeing the fine 
productions which adorn the Gallery of Mr. West. The old 
Gentleman politely invited me generally to visit him whenever 
I was disposed, which I ever after availed myself of and seldom 
failed of being at his painting room two or three times every 
week. 

Mr. West I found is now an old man of about the age of ———— 
[seventy-one]. A little above the middle stature in hight, a fair 
complexion, an aqueline nose, and rather small hasel eyes, steady 
and penetrating. A high but rather a narrow forehead, inclining 
to be bald. His hair is perfectly grey, and he wears powder 
constantly. He is remarkably neat and comely in his person and 
dress, and particularly cleanly about his painting apartments. 
He is remarkably regular and temperate in his habits. He rises 
generally with the sun and goes into his painting room to work 
upon some of his pictures, in a light morning undress, just before 
breakfast his valet shaves and dresses him, and after breakfast he 
returns & generally sits or stands steadily at painting. One who 
was unacquainted with the steady and constant habits of Mr. 
West in the pursuit of his profession, might be filled with astonish- 
ment at the immense number of pictures of all discriptions which 
he has painted, though it is nothing to be wondered at when his 
character is known. His very existence seems to depend upon 
being employed with his brush. 

In about six weeks after I began my studies I took apartments 
at No. 23 Warren Street Fitzroy Square at an industrious Scotch 
man’s by the name of McCullough, where I resided during the 
whole of my stay in England. At first I occupied apartments on 
the third floor, at 10/ pr. week, but sometime after I took the 
apartments on the second floor, at 14/ pr. week, they being much 
more commodious and better furnished. His wife and daughter 
attended me in capacity of servants, to make my bed, boil my 
kettle, and get my breakfast & tea in the evening &c. I usually 
took my dinner at a Coffee house, though sometimes by allowing 
my worthy Land Lady a trifle more, she would even serve me with 
dinner at my apartments. As my finances were but small, I was 
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constrained to use much ceconomy, and to indulge myself in little 
more than what might be considered really necessary for comfort 
and convenience. Generally my weekly expences did not exceed 
twenty eight or thirty shillings, though I am certain I might have 
been well off with much less. At first I was prudent to enter into 
expences with much precaution. London is a place in which a 
man, who is a little acquainted with the world, may support a very 
decent appearance upon very slender means. Innumerable in- 
stances may be known daily. I have myself dined heartily for 
sixpence, and at another time, for four and twenty shillings & for 
two guineas. 

Shortly after I commenced my studies, I became acquainted with 
Mr. Thomas Walker, who being after the same pursuit with myself, 
I frequently met at Mr. West’s Gallery. Our acquain[tan]ce soon 
ripened into intimacy, and matured into friendship as ardent and 
sincere as need actuate the human breast. 

Thomas Walker is a Native of Notingham. His Father had 
bestowed upon him a good education. While a Boy, he had 
imbibed an early attachment to the Art of Painting, and his taste 
was hightened, by having pretty constantly in his view, many 
productions of the ablest Masters, which adorned the walls and 
cabinets of the nobility and gentry of his part of the Country. 
The fascination stole upon him, and wound itself about his heart. 
His Father was the owner of very extensive and valuable Cole 
mines. His conduct towards his Son, from some unaccountable 
cause, seems to have been rigid if not cruel and unnatural. It was 
perhaps his desire to bring up his Son in the pursuit of that by which 
he had himself amassed great wealth, and accordingly threw in 
his way every obstacle and difficulty possible to prevent or paralize 
the prosecution of his design. Walker however was determined 
to make painting his study, and in direct opposition to the inclina- 
tions of his Father he set out for London, and arrived there on the 
9th day of May 1800 (the same day and year on which I landed 
in England) with about eight or ten guineas in his pocket, his own 
long and industrious savings. He came to London without one 
friend or acquaintance. At first, & for a long time, his Father 
refused him any assistance, though after some length of time 
(during which he endured frequently the keenest distress) he gave 
him to expect the insignificant support of Forty pounds per Annum. 
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During all his troubles however, he prosecuted his design with 
diligence and Zeal. Our spare moments were generally devoted 
to the society of each other, and by our friendly intercourse, we 
tended to beguile each other’s time, and to improve our Taste and 
Understanding [and] knowledge in the Art. We visited together 
the apartments of the first masters and the collections of the finest 
productions in the art, both private and Public. Our observations 
and knowledge were reciprocally communicated without reserve 
and we went hand in hand in the pursuit of that art of which we 
were so much enamoured. 

My letters of introduction I delivered as soon as convenience 
would admit, and found many agreeable and useful acquaintances. 
At the house of Mrs. Kelsal, & in the society of her three amiable 
daughters, I passed many leisure hours with pleasure, the re- 
membrance of which will ever be dear to me. I was not long after, 
introduced into the amiable Circles of Mrs. Moultrie’s family. 
That of Mrs. Fendall, Mrs. Levett, Mrs. Parsons, & Coln. Wight- 
man. ‘These families I visited with sociability & on footings of 
intimacy, and ever found myself welcome to their society. It is 
pleasing beyond description to cherish the remembrance of those 
who have been attentive and friendly towards us, and peculiarly 
so when those attentions and Acts of friendship, have been extended 
to us in a foreign land. At such a time these little favors are 
peculiarly grateful. 

On the fourth of June, the King’s birthday, I received an Invita- 
tion from the Miss Serres, (the daughters of Serres the marine 
Painter* to the King, sometime since deceased, and with whom I 
boarded for a short time after my arrival) to take my stand at their 
house, which overlooked Hyde Park, and observe the Grand review 
of the Troops from several neighboring Counties or districts. It 
unfortunately turned out a very wet, and unfavorable day, not- 
withstanding the Park was crowded with spectators. I was how- 
ever much gratified by the scene, as there were computed to be not 
less than twelve thousand men under arms. It rained incessantly 
during the whole time of the review, yet his Majesty reviewed his 


* Dominic Serres (1722-1793). He had four daughters, two of whom were 
honorary exhibitors at the Royal Academy. Cosmo Monkhouse, “Dominic 
Serres,” D N B, XVII, 1194. 
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troops, continuing uncovered the while. Coln. T—— was with us, 
and being a military man, enjoyed the sight exceedingly. 

On the tenth of July, my relative and Friend Isaac B. Chanler,5 
surprised me, by his arrival. We resided together during his short 
stay in England, rendering each other’s time extremely agreeable. 
He having commenced a course of Lectures on Chymistry with 
Dr. Pierson,’ he there became acquainted with a young Virginian, 
a Mr. Dangerfield, and Manning, who were shortly after introduced 
tome. Dangerfield, though one of the most uncooth ugly looking 
men, possessed a powerful and comprehensive mind. He chiefly 
bent his attention to surgery, and generally took the lead of the 
young men at the Hospitals, and bore away the prize when there 
was one proposed. 

Chanler and I visited all the places we considered of great note 
or consequence,—Westminster Abbey, The Tower, The Theatre 
Haymarket, St. Pauls Cathedral, The Monument, The Park, and 
various other places of Note, & which commonly first attract the 
attention of strangers. Vaux Hall, and Renela [i.e., Ranelagh 
Gardens], we visited in company with Mrs. Kelsall and Family. 
In our visits to the former place alone some of our adventures, will 
never be eraced from my recollection, so lasting an impression did 
they make from their oddity. But the time for our separation 
began to approach, and rendered the reflection painful. Our time, 
since we had been together had passed away most agreably, & we 
dreaded to think of parting. When at a distance from home, and 
surrounded only by strangers, our affections take far stronger hold 
upon us, than when in our native land, and surrounded by those 
whom we have loved and known from our infancy. On the 28th 
of September 1800, he sailed for Edenborough, to prosecute the 
study of Physic, for the practice of which he was intended. 

Not long after this, I met with a great loss in the Society of 
Mrs. Kelsall and Family who went into Devonshire to reside. 

A strict and regular correspondence continued between my 


5 It seems more than probable that Isaac B. Chanler was White’s first cousin. 
Dr. Isaac Chanler in 1771 married Sarah White, the sister of John Blake White’s 
father. To this marriage were born several children, not all of whom can be 
traced by name. See Webber, op. cit., XX XVII (1936), p. 67. 

6 That is, George Pearson, one of the most eminent English chemists of his 
day. 
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Friend Chanler & myself, till he was suddenly attacked by a fit of 
illness, which to my utter Sorrow terminated in his death on the 
29th of June 1801. This sudden & unexpected stroke, deprived 
me of a much beloved Friend, a doating Father of an affectionate 
Son, and Sisters of a tender Brother. His memory will be ever 
dear to my heart. 

Greatly to my satisfaction I found that several of my Country- 
men were entering on the same pursuit with me. Sometime in the 
year 1801 Mr. Washington Allston, and Edward Malbone, brought 
me letters of introduction from my Friend Charles Fraser of South 
Carolina. Being all in the same pursuit our intimacy shortly 
became great. Malbone as a Miniature painter stands high al- 
ready, and may rank with the first in England. He is a man of 
uncommon taste and elegance in that line. 

Allston displays more of a fine, and inventive genious, of a mind, 
fit for “Exhausting Worlds, and then inventing new.” A man 
possessed of an elevated fanciful and poetic mind, destined one 
day to honor and adorn the profession of his choice.’ It would 
not be long ere I brought them acquainted with my worthy Friend 
Walker, who altogether formed as agreeable & interesting a society 
for each other, as our hearts could desire. Shortly after, we had 
other valuable acquisitions to our little Circle, by the arrival of 
three gentlemen of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edwd. Dana, a young man of taste and Education, Son of 
the Chief Justice of Massachusetts, who, also fired, with a zeal for 
painting visited England for improvement. 

Mainard Walter, a young man not long before his arrival ad- 
mitted to the Bar, but prudently, before he had set himself down 
to the practice, thought proper to travel. A man of sound judg- 
ment, prudence, and extensive attainments. Of polite and amiable 
manners, and excessively devoted to study. A graduate of 
Cambridge. 

William Austin,® also a young member of Massachusetts Bar, & 


7In a letter to Charles Fraser, dated London, August 25, 1801, Allston 
briefly records his impression of White: “Your friend White I like very much. 
He has a spice of literature about him which makes him not the less agreeable 
to me, who am about (mirabile dictu) to publish a book.” J. B. Flagg, The 
Life and Letters of Washington Allston, New York, 1892, p. 45. 

8 William Austin (1778-1841) later attained some contemporary literary 
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who determined to travel before he turned his mind seriously to 
business. His character I found different from all of his friends. 
Being a man of excellent and superior talents he also possessed 
generosity and liberality of heart; vivacious, lively, I might almost 
say volatile in his manners, his society is at all times desired. 
Fond to excess of inquiry and adventure, he has always something 
pleasing to divert his friends. He is one, fond of seeing mankind 
in every situation of life, & therefore has always anecdotes in 
abundance, collected from the Inns of the Temple (where he 
studied) to the docks of Billings Gate. 

But however remarkable Austin might be for his singularity in 
many respects, our Friend Brooksby® exceeded all our acquaintance 
for originality of character. Brooksby was a man, formed by 
nature to excell in anything, to which he would seriously turn his 
mind. But it is with him, as it too generally is with those endowed 
by nature like himself, he has not steadiness & resolution to perse- 
vere in anything. He seems to excell most men without effort in 
whatever he undertakes. In conversation, he appears ever... 
[Ms. defective] upon the subject of painting, his theory scientific, & 
his conception of any subject as he will often describe it, is poetical 
and grand. Music is his Hobby. Wild, unsettled, discipated, 
you seldom find him in appearance today, what you left him 
yesterday. At one time preserving the appearance in his person 
of a perfect gentleman, at another time perhaps lothesome and 
disgusting to the sight, covered with filth and wretchedness. When 
well dressed, he may well be called a handsome man. His coun- 
tenance engaging, a dark hazel eye, clear penetrating, and wonder- 
fully expressive. In conversation he always displays much 
vehemence and energy. 

I first became acquainted with Brooksby at the apartments of 
Allston, the first night of his visit there. We all soon became 
intimate. In the course of the evening he collected, several keys, 





fame by the publication of Letters from London, Boston, 1804. White was 
shown the manuscript of this work after his return to the United States. The 
period of its composition corresponds almost exactly to that of White’s London 
residence; but only one brief episode has any parallelism with White’s record. 
9 No amount of searching has yet revealed anything further concerning the 
identity of this engaging gentleman. Even in the list of addresses set down 
in his sketch-book, White neglects to mention Brooksby’s baptismal name. 
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teaspoons (telling A—— at the same time not to be apprehensive 
about his spoons) and several such like articles, & having put out 
the lights, proceeded to amuse us by different imitations by... 
[Ms. defective] which was truly admirable for its accuracy, was the 
approach of an armed regular military force: nothing could be 
superior. The fancy was so powerfully excited by means of certain 
sounds, that we all concurred in recognizing the distant approach 
of an armed force, which at length close upon us, & by the word of 
Command, go through every different military evolution. At 
another time, he gave us the representation of a calm at sea, the 
distant lowing of cattle, the barking of dogs &c from the shore, 
the flapping of the sales, the ripling of the water along the sides 
of the Vessel, the idle lazy talk of the mariners, the approach of a 
Boat, the dashing of the oars, the clambering of the sailors up the 
sides, dashing down the oars to fend off &c and indeed every thing 
incident to such an occasion. And now a Breeze begins to spring 
up, the spirits of the seamen revive, every necessary order is issued 
by the Captain, the ship puts out to sea. Distant thunder— 
wind—Rain—a hard Blow or Squall—tremendous bursts of 
Thunder—Great confusion on board—Cut away the masts. In 
short a ship wreck; and all in so wonderful a stile, as to fill the 
firmest mind with terror. In one of these awful exploits once at 
Dana’s, he carried away in the midst of a shipwreck, the leg of a 
table. One of the most laughable scenes of this nature, was the 
representation of himself in combat with two Spaniards; this 
scene there is hardly any possibility of describing. He once 
besieged Walker & remained with him two or three days, amusing 
him with his violin, playing the most difficult pieces from Corelli, 
and charming him with his flute, on which he played to admiration; 
his notes from this instrument, were truly, Silver sounds. He once 
took up his quarters with me for a day & a night, after a terrible 
debauch; he amused himself and drank Coffee. We had good 
reasons to suspect that our friend Brooksby was much embarassed 
in his pecuniary affairs and that he had cause to be fearful of the 
Tip Staffs, for he had a particular scale by which we were instructed 
to knock at the door of his apartment when we visited him, so 
that he was able to tell before he opened his door, who was to enter. 
His friends were obliged to knock by note or they would never 
gain admittance. After a most agreable excurtion which we all 
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made once, to little villages round in the neighborhood of London, 
Brooksby invited us on a particular day to dine with him. At the 
appointed day and hour, we waited at his apartment at Temple 
Bar and beat at a long time at his door. We were about to retire, 
when Brooksby made his appearance. He appeared as if he had 
just broke from Bedlum. He apologized for keeping us out so long 
by saying that he really did not know us as friends from our rap. 
After remaining with him till a late hour, and seeing no prepara- 
tions for dinner, we informed him of the object of our visit. He had 
forgotten his invitation, but would not [suffer us] to depart, but 
flew about like a madman, & after having dispatched his antient 
Fille de Chambre four or five times backwards & forwards, he before 
long had a meal prepared, of which we dined most heartily. 

The horrid uproar, litter, and confusion in which we found his 
apartments, was truly wonderful. He gave us that night a ship- 
wreck in great stile. 

Such are my intimate companions—men, with whom no one can 
associate without infinite pleasure and improvement. Our 
apartments are ever open for the reception of each other, and we 
ever close the night in each other’s society. Midnight is the hour 
of our separation. Thence we derived the appellation of the 
Midnight Crew. 


(To be continued) 
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Thursday—'} I rode out & Got wood—discovered a Sloop in the 
Offing—Steering a S°. East Course, Last night Capt Gasqua & 
his wife Lodged at my House in the Straingers Room & She break- 
fasted this morning with me. Mr". Gasqua had the birth of a 
Grand Son. I Expect She will now Stay with me while I Remain 
on the Island, High wind from N.E. high Tides & very Cloudy 
[18] weather. M**. Gasqua (in the Evening) rode out wt. me to 
Capt Gasquas Camp & he returned with us to my House this 
night my boat returned & brought me Sundries from Dover & 
Several Letters from George Town { Friday } I Rode out, & Got 
wood. now fine Clear & Cool Weather—4 Corps in George Town in 
one day as M™. Davis Informs me. not a Well Person in M* White- 
hursts family, as his Letter Informs me, my boat went off ab*. 9 
OClock AM for George Town, Capt Gasqua Lt. M°Collough & 
the Captains Son dined with me. I wrote to my Overseer by Boat 
& Expect She will Return Tomorrow w*. Cap. Gasquas Supplies 
from his Plantation & with M'. Whitehurst & his family to Spend 
Several days with me—In the afternoon Miss Henderson, called 
on M*. Gasqua—Doctor Futhy Called on me but Soon Left me— 
when the Two Ladies rode w®. me to Gasqua’s Camp & Miss H— 
Returned with me & M*™. G. round about & as far as Ben: [19] 
Trapier house, where She Lives. Cap*. Gasqua did not Meet us 
as we Expected, however he came to my House Late at Night 
Lodged thereat—Beautiful Moon Light Night, 

Saturday 19—} I Rose Early this morning & found M's’. Gasqua 
up She Said her husband was Sick all Night W". a Fever & She 
Sent to Camp for his Son & Negro boy—I Got some wood & a few 
Shells, & on my Return home I found the s*. Negro boy. & Son 
& also two of Gasqua’s Officers wt. his Wife Setting in Gasquas 
Room we all Breakfasted Together—Except Capt. Gasqua who 
was in bed—The Obstinacy of boy London, had nearly Overset My 
Carriage & Mules—The Activity of my Servants Billy & Zemo 


1September 17, 1812. 
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Saved me—on my Getting to the House London was Punished— 
I hope he will in future be more Careful & on his Guard—Gasqua 
is in Bed & Sweating w*. drinking hot Garden Tea—Wednesday 
next? the Sun Cross the Line, or Meredians, the day & Night 
therefore must be Equal in duration—I Sent Rachael to Mr. 
Ben: Trapier with my Watch to Set & Wind up & to Look if the 
Hour & Minuit hands do not Entercept Each Other—he Sot her 
& Said no more was wanted 

[20] I hope Capt. Gasquas fever Will Leave him by the afternoon 
& so as he can Go to his Parade—Tis very Cool Weather & I 
began to think of Returning to Brown Town with my bag & bag- 
gage—I purpose Setting out however from thence by the 16% 
October, now but 26 days to Come—ab*. 1 OClock P. M. Doctor 
Wragg,*® Called & Saw Capt Gasqua—Said he was Sweating & his 
fever Going off. We discovered a Vessell Standing S°. East a 
Light breese from the North. I Look for my boat Return before 
Dark—only M*™. Gasqua & his Son dined with me—a Bright Sun 
Shine day—Gasqua’s fever did Go off by night but he did not go 
the Parade Miss Joseph’s & Several other Young Ladies Visited 
M*. Gasqua this day. I Saw on the beach M*. Waldo* & his 
Assistant M* the most Gaughky man on the Island, but heisa 
Great Scholar & good School Master—{ Sunday 20} I rode out, tis 
very Cold. Wind at due Ne——No appearance of my boat even at 
Breakfast time, Some disappointment has happened at George 
Town—Saw Two Schooners Standing Southwardly. Not far 
from Major Murrays—I Got Compleatly bogged & both Mules 
Sunk in the Sand, broke my Traces & I thought [21] Thought one 
of the Mules had a Leg broke, I sent my Servant to Murray’s for 
Assistance, he was Kind Enough to Come him self w*. four fellows 
& all hands at Length drew out the Carriage & Mules to hard 
Sand, Traces being mended, & Mules fixed thereto—when I found 
I was fortunate in received but Little Injury the Mules drew me 
home very well—I was told Rev‘. M’ Frazer® preached today at 


2 September 23, 1812. 

3 Dr. John Ashby Wragg. 

4John Waldo, long a schoolmaster at Georgetown and author of several 
textbooks, some of which were printed in Georgetown. 

5 Probably Rev. Hugh Fraser, who had been rector of Prince Frederick’s 
Parish (Peedee) from 1793 to 1810 when he resigned. (Dalcho.) 
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Dubourdieus Island & next Sunday Rev’. M*. Botsworth® will 
Preach at the House of Major Savage Smith on this our Side of the 
Island—I Saw Mr’. Hort & his Bride riding out Together for the 
first time 

ab‘. 11 OClock A: M: 2 More Small Vessels appeared Standing 
also S°. Wardly. D* Wragg Called to See Capt Gasqua—My 
boat arrived at my Landing abt. 3 OClock P.M.—Passengers—M’. 
& M*. Whithurst, their two Sons & a Prentice Boy & a Negro 
Girl Boat Also brought Sundries for Gasquas & Whitehurst fami- 
lies & a Wench for Gasquas family, w®. Ockra Rice & Snap Beans 
[22] Monday 21} I Rode out (with M". Whitehurst Son James) 
Got Some Wood & a few Clam-Shells—Whitehurst went with Cap*. 
Gasqua to his Camp, Scipio went w*. 2 Oarsmen to fish & Get 
Oysters & Clams, drew first the Seine in the Bason, Caught a 
very few Shrimps, & Small fishes fit only for Bait, Sent Billy to 
Major Murrays to know if he would Lend me his Seine to Stop 
the Bason tomorrow about breakfast time, fish is now Running 
many in Schools at Sea near the beach & many Seen within the 
Inlet. fish for my Present Family would be very Co’venient—Ben. 
Trapier called on me to Give a Negro a passage to George Town, 
I Saw an Order w°. My Overseer drew on me in favour of a M’. 
Johnson for ab*. $30. Dollars I had not so much money Johnson 
Said he would Leave the Orders with Mess". Taylors Merchants 
in George Town as most Convenient for my taking up the same 
{ 224 Tuesday } I Rodeout & Got Wood Murray Came to the Bason, 
but would not fix his Seine he then said he would draw at his own 
Landing the two Ladies [23] with myself & a Child rode to his Land- 
ing, where upon he declined Drawing there, also. we then passed 
by Gasquas Camp, & returned home. I bathed about 11 OClock 
A: M: & James & Daniel Whithouse bathed also with Giddo & 
Daniel—two Small Negro Boys—M". Ward (Deputy Gen!. Quarter 
Master for the States of S°. & N°. Carolina & Georgia, honoured 
M". Gasqua & Whitehurst & myself w". his Company At Dinner to 
day—I found him, an Agreeable well Informed Gentleman—he Says 


6 This was probably Rev. Edmund Botsford. In A History of the Charleston 
Association of Baptist Churches (Charleston, 1811), by Wood Furman, it is said 
of the Baptist congregation in Georgetown that “Rev. Edmund Botsford 
became its Pastor in 1796. It has a handsome and commodious wooden 
Meeting House.” 
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Ch®. Ton is his home—he Left us near Sun down, & Rode off for M™. 
Ch’. Lessesne house on the South Side of this Island—{ Wednesday 
234} Last night I was very Sick w®. a Violent Cold, slept none. I 
Eat Crabs at Supper & I ride out too Late at Night these Impru- 
dencies I must Rectify in future, I Sent off my boat with Gravil 
Early this Morning for my Lot in Brown Town’ & I wrote to my 
Overseer. for a Barrell of Ruff Rice & of my Sick Negroes—M”™. 
Whitehurst went for George Town in Major Murrays boat & is 
to return tomorrow in Mr’. Wards boat on the S°. Side of the Island 
[24] M**. Gasqua very Unwell, could not breakfast with us—ab*. 11 
OClock A. M: M". Gasqua, & M**. Whitehurst w*. her two Chil- 
dren Ent?. my Room & bathed themselves in my bathing Tub, 
while I Sot in the Hall & wrote in this my History or daily Journal. 
Beautiful Weather Clear & dry, Planters I hope are Embracing 
the Same. a fine quantity of wood Lies before my Kitchen—I must 
Cease bringing more & Get Gravil at my Landing & put it into 
barrells, & Ready to Go into my boat whenever She is Going to 
my Town Garden, Wind this day at N°. East & Light Air—boat 
Goes to Sea & Catch fish near the Surf or beach—Yesterday was 
Caught upwards of 300 Sizable Mullets—I Saw this morning 
Sharks in a School of them & the fishes Even jumped out of the 
Sea to avoid their Great Enemy.— 
Thursday. 24} I Rode out & took out from the Beach two Very 
Large Stumps, Got a few Shells & a Little Sea Mud—Major Mur- 
ray drew in a haul Mullets Sufficient to Make 3 barrels—Our 
Family are Getting better of their Colds. Changing Cloaths & 
Coverings to Beds Are particularly dangerous at this Season of the 
year 
[25] M™ Cogdell, Sent her boat to Town this morning w*. a fine 
Tide & Wind—Saw a Vessell Standing S° East Apparently making 
for Geo Town bar. She came to Anchor—Wind N° East a fresh 
breeze abt. Sundown my boat Arrived—Got a Letter from My 
Overseer & M*", Davis—received a Barrell Ruff Rice from Dover 
to feed my Mules. having but Little Corn, only for My Houses 
Negro— 

7 Brown Town is now a part of the southeastern section of Georgetown. It 


included the squares through which run St. James, Meeting and East Bay 
streets. 








MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY 
GAZETTE OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Contributed by E1rizABETH HEYWARD JERVEY 
(Continued from January) 


Departed this life in Barnwell District, on the ist inst. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Juhan, consort of Colonel Alexander Juhan, and daughter 
of Daniel Bourdeaux, Esquire. . . . She was a most affectionate and 
tender wife, mother, daughter, sister and a kind and indulgent 
mistress; she was adored by her husband and children, beloved 
extremely by her parents and brother, and held in the most affec- 
tionate reverence by her servants—and in the capacities of friend 
and acquaintance, she acquired, by the amiableness and suavity 
of her disposition and manners admiration, esteem and respect. . . . 
She has left a deeply afflicted husband, a large family of children, 
and numerous relations and friends to deplore her loss. Long 
Eulogy 

Died at Georgetown, on Wednesday last, in the 23d year of his 
age, Dr. John Futhey, a young man who promised fair to become 
eminent in his profession. 

Also, at the same time and place, Miss Elizabeth Wooden, in 
the 15th year of her age. (Monday, September 30, 1816.) 

Died, very suddenly, at New York, on the 19th ult. Col. John 
Ward, of this city. (Tuesday October 1, 1816.) 

The friends and acquaintances of the late Robert Roulain, and 
the members of the Mechanic Society, are requested to attend his 
funeral This Afternoon, at half after three o’clock, from his late 
residence NO. 42 George-street. (Thursday October 3, 1816.) 

Married on Tuesday Evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Charles Banks, to Miss Harriet Edwards, daughter of the late 
Major Evan Edwards. 

The Officers of the 29th Regiment are requested to put on mourn- 
ing by appearing in uniform Four Sundays successively, with 
crape on the left arm and round the hilts of their Swords, as a mark 
of respect to the memory, and in token of sorrow at the decease of 
the lamented Colonel Ward, late and for many years, the Com- 
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manding Officer of this Regiment. ... By order of K. L. Simons, 
Col. 29th Regt. / Thomas D. Condy, Adjutant. (Friday, October 
4, 1816.) 

Died, on the 11th ult. at her residence in St. Bartholomew’s 
Parish, Mrs. Leslie Gough, in the 68th year of her age....As a 
wife she was truly affectionate to him whom death had deprived 
her for some time previous to her decease. Asa mother, tenderness 
and indulgence were the characteristics of her affection ...a son 
and daughter live to mourn her loss. . . . 

The friends and acquaintances of Mr. T. W. Rawlinson, are 
respectfully requested to attend his funeral, without further invita- 
tion at 9 o’clock This Morning, from his late residence at Mr. 
Cameron’s East-Bay. (Saturday October 5, 1816.) 

Mr. Beaumont, formerly acting in the Charleston Theatre, died 
lately at Antigua. (Thursday October 10, 1816.) 

Married on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. John Schroder, to Mrs. Jane Louise Patot, both of this city. 

Died, at Parker’s Ferry, on Monday the 7th inst. in the Fiftieth 
year of his age, Mr. Henry M’Cay, a native of Ireland. (Friday 
October 11, 1816.) 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Messrs. Robinson & Patton 
and William B. Wilkie, are requested to attend the Funeral of 
Mr. John Smith, a native of Scotland, recently arrived in this city, 
precisely at 9 o’clock, This Morning, from the house of Mrs. Wing, 
No. 51, East-Bay, next door to Mr. Michael Kelly’s. (Wednesday 
October 16, 1816.) 

Died, on the 2d inst. of a painful and lingering illness, which 
she bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. Mary Beaudrot, a native of 
Quebec, in Nova Scotia, aged 96 years, 5 months and 18 days, and 
upwards—45 years a resident of this city. (Friday Oct. 18, 1816.) 

Died, on the 15th inst. after a severe illness of a few days, in 
the prime of life, John Smith, supposed to be 27 years of age, a 
native of Argyleshire, (Scotland) He was an entire stranger 
having only resided here for a few weeks....he was decently 
interred in the Presbyterian burying ground in this city. (Thurs- 
day, Oct. 24, 1816.) 

Died, at Smithville (N. C.) on the 17th inst. Mr. Henry Long, 
aged 39 years; a native of that place, and for near 20 years past a 
Branch Pilot of this port. Mr. Long was on a visit to his relations 
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and friends, when he was attacked and carried off by a bilious fever. 
He was highly respected by every one who knew him, for his 
correct and modest demeanor; and was a truly honest and upright 
man....In token of respect for the memory of the deceased, the 
colors of the shipping in the harbor yesterday displayed at half 
mast. 

Departed this life on Monday the 1st instant, after a painful 
illness which she bore with christian resignation, Mrs. Mary Lucia 
Duncan, wife of Willis I. Duncan, Esq., of Barnwells district. 
She has left an affectionate husband, two sweet babes, and a 
number of friends and relatives to mourn their irreparable loss. 
(Friday October 25, 1816.) 

Died, on Saturday, the 19th inst. Captain Robert Bennett, a 
native of Fort George, in Scotland, in the 64th year of his age. 

— in this city, on Wednesday last, after a short illness, Mr. 
Isaac Warner, aged about 28 years; a native of Chesterfield, 
(Mass.) but for several years past a resident of this city. 

— on Wednesday, the 2d inst. near Columbia S. C. Master 
Charles M’Ilwain, in the — year of his age. 

— at Society Hill, on the 5th inst. Miss Louisa M’Intosh, aged 
12 years; and at the same place, on the Monday following, in the 
bloom of life, Miss Mary M’Intosh, daughter of Capt. Alex M’In- 
tosh, of that place. (Thursday October 31, 1816.) 

Married at Pine Ville, St. Stephen’s Parish, on the 3ist ult. by 
the Rev. Mr. Snowden, Charles Stevens, Esq. to Miss Susan 
Ravenel, eldest daughter of Rene Ravenel, Esq., (Tuesday Novem- 
ber 5, 1816.) 

The friends and acquaintances, particularly the scholars of Mrs. 
Jane B. Prioleau, are requested, without further invitation, to 
attend the funeral of her Daughter, Miss Elizabeth Prioleau, 
To-Morrow, at 12 o’clock. (Saturday November 9, 1816.) 

Died, on the 30th October, Mr. Thomas Eccles, aged 32, a 
native of Ireland, the county of Armagh. His loss is much re- 
gretted by his relations and friends. (Wednesday September 
13, 1816.) 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Hardy (lately 
arrived here from Boston) of Robinson & Patton, and D. Crocket 
& Co. are invited to attend the funeral of Mr. Hardy, precisely 
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at ten o’clock, This Morning, from Mrs. Steadman’s, Pinckney- 
street. 

The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dunbar, are invited to attend her funeral This Afternoon, at 3 
o’clock. Those who cannot attend at her residence, are particu- 
larly requested to attend at the German Lutheran Church. (Fri- 
day November 15, 1816.) 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Wm. B. and Mrs. Jane 
Minott, are invited to attend the funeral of Mrs. Minott, This 
Afternoon, at three o’clock, from her late residence NO. 4 Gibbes- 
street. (Wednesday November 20, 1816.) 

Married on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Cruckshanks, 
Mr. William Ricker, of Baltimore to Miss Eliza W. Lazer, of New 
York. (Friday November 22, 1816.) 

The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. T. S. Courtnay, 
also those of his brother Edward, are requested to attend his 
funeral from the residence of his mother, No. 225 East-Bay, This 
Afternoon, at half-past 3 o’clock without further invitation. 

The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. Thomas Wallace, 
are requested to attend his funeral, without further invitation, at 
three o’clock This Afternoon, from No. 214, Meeting-street. 
(Monday November 25, 1816.) 

Married on Saturday, the 23d inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Dehon Mr. John Dillon, to Mrs. Jane Balwin, both of this city. 

Died, in St. John’s Parish, on the 12th instant, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Martha Guild, wife of Mr. Samuel Guild. She was a tender and 
affectionate wife and mother, and her loss is much lamented by 
all who knew her. 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. E. S. Bonneau, are in- 
vited to attend her funeral from her late residence in George- 
street, at 11 o’clock This Forenoon. (Wednesday, November 
27, 1816.) 

Suicide.—A Coroner’s Inquest was held yesterday upon the 
body of Emanuel Levy, who destroyed himself by hanging, about 
9 o’clock. Mr. Levy was supposed to be insane. (Thursday 
November 28, 1816.) 

Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Frost, 
Edward Lynah, Esq. of this city, to Mrs. Elizabeth Fickling, of 
St. Pauls Parish. (Friday November 29, 1816.) 
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Married in St. Luke’s Parish, on Sunday evening, the 1st ultimo, 
by the Rev. Mr. James Sweat, Mr. Hugh Archer, Merchant of 
Coosawhatchie to the amiable Miss Susan Matilda Tillinghast, 
of Georgia. 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Samuel Gibbon, are re- 
quested to attend his Funeral This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock from 
Mrs. Hislop’s No. 7 Back-street, near the Marine Hospital. 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Vandenbusche, and Mrs. 
Lemaitre, are invited to attend the Funeral of Mrs. Vandenbusche, 
This Morning, at 10 o’clock, from her late residence, No. 77, 
King-street. (Wednesday December 4, 1816.) 

Married, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Furman, 
Tristram Tupper, Esq. Merchant, to Miss Eliza Yoer, all of this 
city. 

















INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE GRAVEYARD OF LEWIS- 
FIELD PLANTATION, ON COOPER RIVER 


Copied by WALTER G. TATNALL; Contributed by MARGARET 
SIMONS MIDDLETON 


eat hae Sedgwick Lewis Simons ........ A Widow and Nine 
Children / Lament his early Tomb, ........ Died 7th. August 
1831 / In the 47th. year of his age ........ 

Catherine Hume / Daughter /of/ Thomas Grange / and / 
Catherine Simons / Ob‘: 7- August / 1821 / Aet- 1 y™- 4 mo®- 
11 d*- / 

In Memory of / Martha Rutledge Simons / Eldest Daughter of 
Col. Keating Lewis / and Anne Cleland Simons, / who died No- 
vember 30%: 1864 / in the 51**- year of her age ........ 

Pee, Sa Mrs. Anne Cleland Simons / Wife of / Keating Lewis 
Simons / and daughter of / Francis Kinloch / who departed this 
life / January 2"4- 1857 /in the 69**- year of her age........ 

A Once Happy Mother / Dedicates / This Monument / To the 
Memory of her first born /and best beloved Child, / Francis 
Kinloch Simons / Who died suddenly by a fall from his horse / on 
the 8*- February 1832 /In his Twentieth Year ........ 

ecg Pak Colonel Keating Lewis Simons / who died in Charles- 
ton on the / 1**- September / 1819 / Aged 44 years ........ Near 
this place / was deposited the remains of / Mary Marion Simons / 
daughter of / Keating Lewis & / Ann Cleland Simons / who died 
the 18*- April 1817 / Aged 15 months. 

Sacred / To the Memory of / Edward Simons / who died the 
26. February 1842 / in the 64*- year of his age. ........ 

In Memoriam / Keating Simons / who departed this life on / the 
10*- of June 1874 in the / 62"4- year of hisage/........ 

In Memory of / Edward Simons who was / born 13*- Dec. 
1828 and / died July 29**- 1863 ........ 

In Memory of Sarah Simons / wife of Keating Simons / and 
daughter of Sedgwick & Ann Lewis / who died the 17*- day of 
June 1791 / aged 32 years & 9 months./........ Within this 
inclosure lie buried / three of her children vizt. / Sarah Simons 
who died / the 11**- day of August 1784 / Aged 1 year 10 months 
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and 13 days / Rachel Simons who died / the 14*- day of April 
1785 / Aged 4 years 5 months and 14 days. / Benjamin Simons who 
died / the 20*- day of October 1785 / Aged 1 year 2 months and 
28 days. 

Underneath this Stone / Lies buried / Keating Simons / Who 
died on the 18*- day of September / In the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand / Eight Hundred and Thirty Four / Aged 81 years, 
8 Months and 12 Days........ 

Sacred to the Memory / of / Mrs. Eleanor Simons / Consort 
of / Keating Simons / who died on the 20*- of March 1827 / Aged 
62 years ........ 

Sacred / to the / Memory of / Edward Thomas Simons / Son 
of / Keating & Eliza R. Simons / who died on the 9*- of Sept. 
1880 / Aged 35 years and 26 days ........ 

Keating Simons / Died / April 23, 1868. 

Eliza Read Simons / Died / August 20, 1880. 

In Memory of / Isabelle Cleland / Infant Daughter of / Keat- 
ing & Eliza R. Simons / Born January 5**- 1861 / Died January 
BP TR ins: = ces 2% 

This Monument / Has been erected by / Keating and Eliza R. 
/ Simons /In memory of their only / Daughters, / In January 
1860. / Died / On the 9**- June 1851 Mary Read / Infant Daugh- 
ter of / Keating and Elizabeth R./ Simons / Aged 13 Months 


and 2 Dawe 7 3:. 4’. Died / On the 27*- January 1854 / Sarah 
Lewis / Infant Daughter of Keating and Eliza R. / Simons / In 
the sixth month of her age / ........ In Memory / of / Annie 


Cleland / Daughter of / Keating and Eliza R. / Simons / Obit July 
19». 1859 / Aged 7 Years, 3 Months and 13 Days. / Few of her 
age have had so large an / acquaintance, and seldom has the death 
/ of one so young caused so much sorrow. /........ 














PUBLIC POOR RELIEF IN COLONIAL CHARLESTON 


A REPORT TO THE ComMoNS HOUSE oF ASSEMBLY ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1767! 


Contributed by J. H. EASTERBy 


Some attention has been directed through recent studies to the 
charitable work of certain private agencies in colonial Charles- 
ton,” and one important contribution has been made to the study 
of public poor relief,’ but there is as yet little understanding of 
the full extent of the activities ineither field. The following re- 
port contains more definite information on the subject of public 
relief than any other single document that the writer has seen. 
The original was found by Miss Mary R. Sparkman, Secretary of 
the Charleston Historical Commission, among records of the 
Charleston Poor (later Alms) House which otherwise relate to the 
nineteenth century. The dates mentioned in the text seem to 
indicate that the report was made shortly after the year 1766, 
and an endorsement to the effect that after its consideration in the 
month of April ‘‘a bill [was] order’d to be brought in” suggests that 
the result was the passage of the poor law of April 12, 1768.4 
This would seem to be substantiated by a list of the names of 


1 Printed by permission of the Charleston Historical Commission. 

2 George J. Gongaware, The History of the German Friendly Society (Rich- 
mond, 1935); J. H. Easterby, History of the St. Andrew’s Society (Charleston, 
1929; id., ed., The Rules of the South Carolina Society (Charleston, 1937). 

3 Joseph Ioor Waring, “St. Philip’s Hospital in Charlestown in Carolina: 
Medical Care of the Poor in Colonial Times,” Annals of Medical History, 
(May, 1932), pp. 283-89. Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness (New 
York, 1938) outlines briefly the general activities of public agencies. 

4 David J. McCord, ed. The Statutes at Large of South Carolina (Columbia, 
1840), VII. 90-92. Since this article was sent to press Prof. R. L. Meri- 
wether has kindly informed the writer that, according to the Ms. House Journals 
in the Office of the South Carolina Historical Commission, the report (without 
the list of names) was presented by Henry Laurens on Apr. 6, 1767. It was 
discussed by the House on Apr. 8 and, after some amendment, was made a part 
of the minutes of that day. The bill of Apr. 12, 1768 was originally presented 
on Mar. 29, 1768 and was given a third reading on Apr. 11. No additional 
report on the subject seems to have been presented at this time. 
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persons receiving aid® which was found with the report and which 
definitely bears the date 1767, but some doubt is raised by the 
fact that the list contains the names of 229 individuals while the 
report gives the number as 161. The following notation, which 
occurs on the list of names, includes recommendations that are 
not to be found in the act of 1768, but there is sufficient similarity 
between the two to leave little doubt that the list, if not the report, 
was the basis of the action of the Assembly: 

“That the Present Hospital be appropriated intirely for the Poor 

“That another building with a School House & other Con- 
venciencys for the Poor be built on the South Corner from the 
Work House 

“That a Proper building be erected by the brick Barracks for 
the reception of fugitive Seamen & Slaves & for a Place for cor- 
recting of Slaves 

“That the Poor from hencefor’d throughout the Province be a 
Public Expense in the same manner as the Accadians were main- 
tained” 

[A rough ground-plan appears by the side of this notation.] 


The Committee appointed to make a particular enquiry into the 
state of the Poor in Charles Town & to consider & report to the 
House the cause of the late increase of the Poor rates in the said 
Town. 


Report 


That from the Church Wardens accounts they found upwards 
of one hundred & thirty persons rated as maintained at the ex- 
pense of the Parishes of St. Philip & St. Michael—about fifty of 
whom were in the Work House & the remainder scattered about 
in divers houses in Town—That besides those, the Committee also 
found that there were Thirty one Boys & Girls Educated & main- 
tained by the Church Wardens under the orders of the Vestry, 
partly at the Expense of the said Parishes & partly at the general 
charge of the Public—and also that there were divers transient 
poor daily relieved by the said Church Wardens. (None of the 


5 The names are classified as follows: Out Pensioners, 67; Work House, 129; 
and Children at Nichols 33. 
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poor Boys & Girls above mentioned are older than 12 years & 
only 5 of that age.) 

The Committee upon inspecting the Parish Book discovered that 
the assessments & collections of Poor rates in several past years 
were as follows— 


in 1747 assessed. .... £1200. in 1763 collected (as the 
DPMS < signe s caaaia 1200. real amount of parish ac- 
| Se eee 1500. count was)... £6143 17 
Se cas Gi eees 1500. 17G8.6.0:, TR Se 
|) eee 1106.3 ..00<<5.. Ss aoe 
> Se ee 2000. 
ior ar are 2000. 
17 ee ae 3000. 


The Sums opposite to the last mentioned three years are the exact 
amount of expense on account solely of the poor of the said Par- 
ishes as appears on the Books. Hence the Committee observe an 
increase of annual Taxes for support of the poor in the said Parishes 
in the course of nineteen Years of upward of £5300—comparing 
the Tax of £1200—in 1747 & 1748 with the Tax of £6515 1 3 in 
1766.—besides the contribution of the said Parishes in common 
with the whole province for the support of Transient Poor, their 
proportion of which has also increased according to the late mode 
of General Taxation. 

The Committee also observed in their searches into the Parish 
Books that the numbers of Poor persons are greatly increased 
within a few Years last past, which they attribute chiefly to the 
following causes. 


First. 


The too easy means of gaining a settlement in the said Parishes 
by poor people according to our present Laws, so as to entitle such 
persons to relief. 


Secondly. 


The inattention of the Vestry & Church Wardens in some in- 
stances to the Laws now in being whereby they are directed & 
impowered to cause poor persons to be sent back to the Parishes 
from whence they came, upon reasonable apprehensions of their 
becoming burthensome & before they shall have surreptitiously 
gained a settlement. 
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Thirdly. 


The many poor German, Irish, French Hugonot |sic] & other 
protestants among the numbers of those bro[ught] into this Prov- 
ince upon the Public Bounty, who have either remained in Charles 
Town after being set on Shoar or returned to it from their Lands 
laid out in the Country, also many Women & Children left by 
Soldiers who either died or departed the Province. 


Fourthly. 


Many persons who have traveled by land from the neighbouring 
Colonies.—many others landed here from on board of Vessels 
coming to the Port of Charles Town <z other Sea Ports, particu- 
larly during the late stagnation of Trade & business occasioned by 
the British Stamp Act. 


And Lastly. 


To that superabundance of Licensed Taverns & tipling Houses 
within & near to Charles Town wherein your Committee have 
reason to believe that many of the persons above described have 
been harboured to the Ruin of their Health until they could avail 
themselves of a settlement & relief at the same time, according to 
Law. 


From these several causes your Committee are of opinion the 
late vast increase of the Poors [sic] rates in Charles Town prin- 
cipally Arises. 

















BOOK REVIEW 


A Charleston Sketch Book, 1796-1806. Forty watercolor drawings 
of the city and the surrounding country, including plantations and 
parish churches, by Charles Fraser. With an introduction and notes 
by Alice R. Huger Smith. 59 pp. Carolina Art Association, 
Charleston, South Carolina. Price $5.00. 


No Low Countryman who lived through the vivid years be- 
tween the Revolution and Secession did more to illustrate the life 
about him than Charles Fraser. His well known ‘Reminiscences 
of Charleston’’, an old man’s recollections of a very agreeable life 
spent in most agreeable circumstances, has long been a standard 
picture of his times. Miss Smith, with her father, the late D. E. 
Huger Smith, has given us in “Charles Fraser” a full accounting 
for his mature life, with reproductions of the more representative 
of the hundreds of miniatures he painted; each of them a study in 
the character, the manners and the life of his contemporaries. 
Now the same pious and able editor has helped us to know the 
artist in his apprentice period, when he was first getting in hand the 
avocation he would make a vocation. As becomes a future cele- 
brated miniaturist, these very topical little water-colors are almost 
photographic in their exactness of detail and fineness of scale. 
There is a decided development in technique between the earliest 
of the series and the last, the work of the fourteen year old boy and 
the young man of twenty four, but this shows itself in a softer line 
and freer brush work, not in any loss of minute reporting on his 
subject. This quality too is what makes the sketchbook a mine 
of history. Houses that have long since disappeared, churches 
that have been left us in vestigial form, meeting houses otherwise 
unrecorded graphically, are here for our study and our pleasure as 
the young Fraser saw them. With this book he has been allowed 
to finish his record and give to this generation the full accounting 
for his own. 

The Carolina Art Association is to be congratulated heartily on 
this book, the second of their beautiful publications. 


S. G. S. 
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